CATHOLICS, THE LABOUR PARTY 
AND SOCIALISM 


WOULD discuss in this article a question of importance 
[ we may easily become one of urgency. The Holy 

Father has recently given us a most considered and 
authoritative restatement of the Church’s attitude to Social- 
ism. To avoid placing any construction on the Quadragesimo 
Anno that may be in the slightest degree questionable, I will 
only say that it displays, prima facie, an antagonism towards 
a theory, a movement, and an historical fact, that it calls 
Socialism. 

Catholics in the British Labour Party generally find them- 
selves in the position of being obliged to call themselves, or 
allow themselves to be called, Socialists, if they aspire to any 
position of trust, influence and leadership in the Party. It 
is generally necessary, for instance, to accept the name 
Socialist if one wants to be adopted as a Labour candidate 
for Parliament. To this rule there may be a few exceptions, 
as in one overwhelmingly Catholic constituency in Liver- 
pool, and in one or two other cases where Catholic Labour 
M.P.’s are veteran leaders of trade unions. Other exceptions 
might be in constituencies where Labour candidates have no 
chance of election because of the strength of anti-Socialist 
feeling. 

The Catholic Labour members in the present House of 
Commons showed sterling Catholic loyalty and did immense 
Service to the Catholic cause by their shrewd, courageous and 
successful action towards the latest Education Bill. The 
Catholic body in this country owes the Catholic Labour 
M.P.’s a debt of admiration and gratitude. The episode was 
a demonstration of the importance to the Church of having 
a stalwart Catholic element in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, enjoying the friendship of their non-Catholic col- 
leagues. It would be a calamity if Catholics could not have 
an influence in the higher ranks of the Labour Party corres- 
ponding to the amount of Catholic support given to the Party 
in the country. It would be a greater calamity if Catholics 
were precluded, by considerations of religious loyalty, from 
attaching themselves to the party which best expresses their 
aspirations in temporal politics. It is fair to say that there 
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are practically only two political choices in this country. If 
one is to play a part in the political and civic life of the nation 
one must be Conservative or Labour. Let a Catholic Con- 
servative imagine a situation in which he was prevented by 
his Faith from identifying himself with the party which he 
may regard as the one effective instrument for the preserva- 
tion of the power and prosperity and security of his country. 
Catholic Labour men and women are equally devoted to their 
party which they believe is the great agency of democratic 
progress and social betterment, and the bulwark for the pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of the multitude of toiling 
poor. Whether we share these party emotions or not, we 
must respect them. To forbid Catholics to belong to the 
' Labour Party would be to demand as poignant a sacrifice as 
to place the Conservative Party under an ecclesiastical ban. 

The profession of ‘‘Socialism’’ exacted from Labour candi- 
dates does not necessarily mean anything precise or anything 
contrary to Catholic doctrine. The Party’s official programme, 
Labour and the Nation, says: “‘Its [the Labour Party’s] 
Socialism, therefore, is neither a sentimental aspiration for 
an impossible Utopia, nor a blind movement of revolt against 
poverty and oppression. It is a practical recognition of the 
familiar commonplace that ‘morality is in the nature of 
things,’ and that men are all, in very truth, members one of 
another. It is a conscious, systematic and unflagging effort 
to use the weapons forged in the victorious struggle for politi- 
cal democracy to end the capitalist dictatorship in which de- 
mocracy finds everywhere its most insidious and most relent- 
less foe.”’ 

The nearest approach to a definition of Socialism that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has ever made in his voluminous writ- 
ings is: ‘‘No better definition can be given in general terms 
than that it aims at the organization of the material and 
economic forces of society and their control by the human 
forces.’” Mr. Sidney Webb in an official pamphlet issued 
for the purpose of defining the Labour Party’s Socialism said: 
“It is a Socialism which is not more specific than a definite 
repudiation of the individualism that characterized all the 
political parties of the past generation.”’ 

It would seem that the word Socialism can always be ex- 
plained away when the occasion for explaining away arises. 
If there is nothing more in the British Labour Party’s Social- 
ism than in these definitions, there is nothing offensive to 
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Catholic faith or morals. Catholic Labourists may, there- 
fore, ask why they should deny themselves the adoption of a 
name which can be taken on legitimate grounds to have an 
innocent connotation. By objecting to the name, they en- 
danger, perhaps altogether ruin, their chances of exercising 
political influence in this country through the medium of the 
Labour Party. There is no other political medium open to 
Catholics with Labour sympathies. And, in fact, the people 
on selection committees and who attend the meetings when 
candidates are adopted, are adamant in demanding accept- 
ance of the name, more or less regardless of its definition. 
Bigoted, intolerant and foolish as insistence on an objection- 
able word may be, this insistence is a fact to which Catholics, 
being a minority, must adjust themselves. 

So far I have simply stated the problem as impartially as I 
can. The solution will have to be sought along lines laid 
down by the competent Catholic authorities. As a layman 
I would shrink from the least suggestion of appearing to im- 
pose my own opinion on others in a matter of conscience. 
But, knowing the problem as I do from long study and close 
touch with social and political movements, it may be permis- 
sible to describe the situation as I see it. In the first place, 
it is relevant to remind ourselves that the question of the re- 
lations of the Church and Socialism cannot be confined to this 
country. If practising Catholics here call themselves 
Socialists, the Socialists of other countries will say the Church 
has one attitude to Socialism here and quite a different atti- 
tude elsewhere. Foreign Socialists have actually been say- 
ing this for some time. Only last year there was a debate in 
the Dutch Senate when the Socialists, who are always angling 
for Catholic votes, endeavoured to prove that in England the 
Hierarchy took no objection to Catholics being Socialists. 
The attempt to make a distinction between ‘‘British’’ and 
“‘Continental’’ Socialism is bound to be unsuccessful. Brit- 
ish Socialism has its own characteristics and so has the Social- 
ism of each of the different countries on the Continent, but 
Socialism everywhere has the same economic principles. In 
speaking of British Socialism I am not regarding this as in 
any way synonymous for the Labour Party ; I maintain that 
the Labour Party is not essentially Socialist. There are avowed 
non-Socialists in the Labour Party where they have a recog- 
nized place and include such a prominent leader as Mr. J. H. 
Thomas. I must now state what I understand to be the es- 
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sence of Socialism. This I take to be the general abolition of 
private ownership of land and capital and of private employ- 
ment of labour, and the substitution of some form or forms 
of common ownership, which is most likely, in practice, to 
be State-ownership. This is not an exhaustive definition of 
every kind of Socialism, but it explains the characteristic aim 
of all schools of Socialism, mitigated and extreme, revolu- 
tionary and evolutionary, Continental and insular. Even the 
wary Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who is as difficult to draw on 
the meaning of Socialism as a modernist bishop on the inter- 
pretation of the Apostles’ Creed, cannot stay forever behind 
his generalities concerning the organization of the material 
forces of society and their control by the human forces. When 
he emerges towards specification, which is a remarkably rare 
occurrence, he says that land must be nationalized and capital 
must be publicly owned. He said this in his book ‘‘Socialism 
and Society,’’ published in 1905. I do not think he has ever 
been quite so unguarded since that time. Mr. Joseph Clay- 
ton has said of Mr. MacDonald: ‘‘No political writer of our 
time is so hampered with a bad style, with sheer inability to 
convey his meaning... When he has a pen in his hand, 
Mr. MacDonald lapses into a horrible obscurity.’’ Yet Mr. 
MacDonald has often proved himself a real master of lan- 
guage, he can be as clear and concise as anyone when he 
chooses, but he has also the useful political gift of being 
rhetorically obscure when he does not want to commit him- 
self. The obscurity of Mr. MacDonald’s later books, like the 
cult of the “‘inevitability of gradualness’’ by Socialists of all 
countries, except Russia, when they are in power, is due to 
the realization of the practical difficulties, one may say impos- 
sibility, of abolishing private ownership in favour of public 
ownership without resorting to methods that bring about 
catastrophe. The rank-and-file Socialists, even the majority 
of Socialist M.P.’s, are blissfully unaware of the difficulties ; 
they are possessed by the illusion that the obstacles to Social- 
ism are political, not economic, and that a Labour Govern- 
ment with an independent majority in Parliament would be 
able to legislate schemes of public ownership as fast as the 
exigencies of Parliamentary procedure would allow. The 
truth is that under the most favourable political conditions the 
medicine of nationalization can only be administered in 
homeceopathic doses, unless there is confiscation of private 


property. 
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There have been Socialist governments in several countries 
since the war and they have all shown the same shyness of 
making a start with nationalization. How little do we hear 
to-day, compared with ten years ago, of the nationalization 
of the mines and of the railways! The reason is that no 
Government could have a reasonable assurance of being able 
to run them at a profit even if it acquired all the share capital 
without paying a penny for it. These industries in private 
hands are barely able to meet the interest on their overdrafts 
and a Government management could only avoid worse finan- 
cial embarrassments by adopting an attitude towards labour 
demands which would have very unpleasant consequences to 
the political party in office when a General Election came 
round. If an industry were prosperous, the difficulties of 
nationalization would be of a different kind, but scarcely less 
formidable. It would be necessary to buy out the private in- 
terests, paying them in cash or inducing them to take interest- 
bearing bonds. A Government would not have the cash unless 
it could borrow it, so that nationalization can only be financed 
by loans, voluntary or forced. Everybody knows that after 
two years of extraordinarily ‘‘cheap money”’ this country is 
not yet judged to be ready to convert the outstanding War 
Loan of £2,000,000,000 on which it is paying interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. Everybody knows also that the pound ster- 
ling is kept above the gold export point only by maintaining a 
higher Bank Rate in London than in other monetary centres. 
Unless and until there is a transformation of the national 
financial position a Government could not contemplate an at- 
tempt to raise considerable new loans for nationalization 
schemes. 

The whittling away of the meaning of the term Socialism 
by Labour Party leaders is, therefore, due not only to elec- 
tioneering tactics but to the presence of hard facts with which 
experience of the responsibilities of government has made 
them acquainted. As the Pope pungently expresses it, 
Socialists have become afraid of their own principles. As 
long as confiscation is ruled out, the progress that could be 
made to Socialism ‘“‘in our time’’ would be slower than the 
erosion of the coasts of England by the tides. 

Are we to conclude from this that lip-service by Catholics 
to ‘‘Socialism’’ does not matter? To answer this question we 
must consider Socialism, not only as an ambiguous definition 
or a plan of the future, but as a living movement of the pre- 
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sent. Let anyone listen to the Socialist propagandists in our 
industrial towns and mining villages. Let anyone read the 
Socialist weeklies like Forward and the New Leader. He will 
meet with precious little of the evasive generalities of Mr. 
MacDonald and Lord Passfield. I will say nothing about the 
fomenting of ill-will by appeals to class passions, except in 
so far as such appeals proceed from, and result in, false doc- 
trine. Socialists are entitled to plead that they are not the only 
politicians who exploit ignoble motives. Neither shall I base 
any argument on any fundamental materialism of the philo- 
sophy of Socialism, which some Socialists may not appre- 
ciate and acknowledge themselves. I limit myself to the uni- 
versal, undenied, incessant attack on private ownership of the 
means of industry, and the demand for State or some other 
form of public ownership. Socialist propaganda lives on de- 
nunciations of rent, interest and profit as derived necessarily 
from unjust exploitation of labour. Riches and inequality 
are attacked as essentially evil. It may be recognized as inex- 
pedient and even impossible to equalize and socialize every- 
thing at once, but as progress towards it the masses are held 
to be justified in getting from the property-owner all that can 
be squeezed either by way of wages or of taxes. 

Though Socialism is a fiasco as a constructive principle, it 
is terribly effective for destruction. Its spirit has been potent 
in this country since the war, not adding anything to the pub- 
lic domain but much to the Public Debt, not developing State 
industries but making it impossible for private industries to 
carry on at a profit.- Socialism can only make class war, it 
cannot supply a basis for class co-operation without denying 
its own principles. We do see some enterprises of co-opera- 
tion by influential Socialists, both statesmen and trade union 
leaders, because their acquaintance with realities has forced 
them to act against their Socialist theories. But these theories 
are still being propagated among the multitude and the multi- 
tude presses the leaders forward against their will and judg- 
ment, and though the leaders do what they can by procras- 
tinations and diversions to stay the march of destruction, they 
are ever being pushed nearer towards the abyss. There are 
Socialist leaders who stay at their posts, doing what they can 
to moderate their policies, but afraid to be too moderate lest 
they be deposed and Communists put in their places. 

The ambiguity of Socialism is not a safeguard but a snare. 
Those who take the name of Socialists cannot exorcise its 
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spirit by framing an equivocal definition ; it is a name with a 
history, a tradition, an ancestry and a progeny from which it 
cannot be separated. Those Catholics who allow themselves 
to be saddled with this name will find it a perpetual embar- 
rassment, because of its logical implications as well as its his- 
torical associations. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has expressed 
his desire to rid himself of the name Socialist in favour of 
Labour, precisely because of the doctrinal, sectarian commit- 
ments of the former. Much greater must be a Catholic’s dis- 
like of the compromising term. 

The need has not yet arisen, and pray God may never arise, 
for conscientious Catholics to leave the Labour Party. The 
Party still allows a place in its ranks for avowed non- 
Socialists, though for the most part it insists that those aspir- 
ing to its higher positions must offer a grain of incense to the 
Socialist Czsar. Yet the situation is not beyond remedy. I 
believe that if Catholics in the Labour Party acted firmly and 
tactfully they are strong enough to resist the imposition on 
them of the Socialist shibboleth. They can say they accept 
the programme of the Party, including large schemes of 
nationalization, and they accept even the formulas that have 
been offered as definitions of Socialism in so far as they refer 
only to ‘‘morality being in the nature of things,’’ ‘‘the re- 
pudiation of individualism,’’ ‘‘the control of the material 
forces of society by the human forces.’’ But the word 
Socialist is not acceptable. Though Catholics in closer touch 
with the Labour Party than I am may not agree with me, I 
believe that the Party authorities, central and local, could be 
induced to waive insistence on the name Socialist. It is a 
name which Labour’s opponents try to fasten on it because it 
is more a liability than an asset in appeals to the general pub- 
lic. The ever-widening breach between the Labour Party and 
the I.L.P. must be convincing the leaders of the former that 
Socialism stands essentially for sectarian dogmas, which it 
is not enough to evade but which must be definitely repu- 
diated. In conclusion I would say that Catholics in the 
Labour Party will secure more sympathy for their negation 
of Socialism if they succeed in making their non-Catholic col- 
leagues understand the bold and far-reaching positive teach- 
ing of the Pope in the Encyclical, whose English title is ‘‘On 
Reconstructing the Social Order.’’ 

HENRY SOMERVILLE. 








AN ENGLISH CRITIC OF THOMISM 


sions of contemporary physics! I referred to the timeliness 

of those encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. which, with what 
seems very like a prophetic instinct, recalled Catholics to the 
study of philosophia perennis as embodied in the writings 
of St. Thomas. That papal appeal was, of course, directed 
primarily to Catholic educationalists and secondarily to the 
general body of the faithful. In countries like France, where 
the intellectual 00s continues intensely Catholic even in the 
full tide of anti-clericalism,we find, as we should expect, signs 
of the Thomistic revival outside the borders of Catholicism. 
Julian Benda is far from orthodox, but his writings, from the 
penetrating study of Bergsonism down to his recent “Essai 
d’un Discours Cohérent,” are in an idiom which will come 
more naturally to those trained in the philosophy of the 
schools than to students of Kant, Hegel, and their modern 
successors. We shall look in vain for anything like so 
general a discussion of philosophy in England. It would 
be a libel, though perhaps not an entirely inexcusable one, on 
the part of a foreigner to regard us as naturally immune to 
ideas. Let it be admitted, however, that the Englishman will 
never ask, ‘““What is truth?” as naturally and unblushingly as 
he will ask, “What is trumps?” As for Thomism, we must 
hardly expect to find any references to it in English works on 
philosophy, to say nothing of general discussions. I think 
it may be of interest, therefore, to readers of THE MONTH 
to find that the existence of Thomistic philosophy has been 
discovered and discussed in a somewhat unexpected quarter 
in this country, among a particular school of medical men. 

Dr. Alfred Adler, of Vienna, the founder of the school of 
Individual Psychology, is not, I suppose, so well known to 
the average film goer (the modern equivalent of /’homme 
moyen sensuel) as his compatriot Sigmund Freud.? Popular 
misconceptions of his famous doctrine of the Inferiority 
Complex have, however, made his name reasonably familiar. 


I: a recent article dealing with the philosophical preten- 


* “What of the New Physics?”, Tue Montu, January, 1931. 
7 An interesting discussion of Adler’s “Science of Living,” by Prof. V. 
Moncel, S.J., may be found in Tae Montn for November, 1930. 
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This is not the place, even were I the person, to undertake 
an estimate of the value of Adler’s teaching. I will only 
say, in passing, that I do not think anybody who has met 
Dr. Adler or heard him lecture can fail to recognize not only 
his remarkable intuition but an engaging simplicity and 
honesty of character which go a long way to explain the 
extraordinary enthusiasm he has generated among his dis- 
ciples. Those who wish to study an experimental psychology 
distinctively modern in its method and idiom, which is free 
from the pan-sexualism and “anti-God complex” (as Dr. 
Vance has aptly called it) of Freud, and the theosophical 
fantasies of Jung, will find Adler’s work worthy of their 
attention. 

It is, however, with the philosophical tendencies of some 
of Adler’s English disciples that I am here concerned. My 
attention was first directed to them in a lecture given before 
the North-East London Clinical Society in 1925 by Dr. F.G. 
Crookshank and since republished in a booklet.? His subject 
was “The Psychological Interest in the Common Neuroses,” 
and he indulged in some speculations on the relations of 
mind and body. After dealing with materialistic and 
spiritualistic monism, Dr. Crookshank went on to say: 


There is, however, just one other trend of thought that 
is not at all unhelpful, and that would, I think, receive 
greater attention had it not such a definitely theological 
connotation. I mean the dualism of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, now the official system of the Roman Catholic 
Church, according to which primary matter is informed 
by spirit, of varying grade, so that each object, or sub- 
stance, is composed of welded matter and spirit and 
therefore is what it is. In this way the ultimate su- 
premacy of the spirit or mind is secured, while the dual 
aspect is not lost sight of. 


To the philosophical reader this statement of hylomor- 
phism will appear somewhat inexact, and (although there is 
the authority of Sir Bertram Windle for a similar expres- 
sion) I doubt if it is accurate to speak even of Thomism as 


*A reconciliation of its principles with those of Catholic philosophy and 
theology is to be found in a book by Dr. Rudolf Allers, of the University of 
Vienna, published in English under the title ‘“‘The Psychology of Character ” 
(Sheed and Ward). 

? “Migraine and Other Common Neuroses,” by F. G. Crookshank, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. (Kegan Paul, 1926). 
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the “official philosophy” of the Church. A passage of this 
kind, however, in a lecture by a non-Catholic English 
medical man, was sufficiently striking to stimulate further 
enquiry. It revealed that Dr. Crookshank has devoted con- 
siderable study to what we regard as the philosophia perennis. 
His conclusions are, on the whole, hostile to it, considered 
from his own particular angle as a medical man. They 
deserve to be examined. 

Probably the most convenient summary of an argument 
which runs through a considerable number of Dr. Crook- 
shank’s writings is to be found in an article in Psyche of 
January of this year, entitled “Individual Psychology and 
the Bases of Science.”” This was originally read before the 
Medical Society of Individual Psychology in November of 
last year, and it is worth examining, because although it is 
directly concerned with medicine it really raises the whole 
question of the relations between science and philosophy. 


In it the lecturer postulates that “medical science . . . is 
always definitely related to some cosmology or view of the 
universe, whether philosophical or religious or both.” He 


finds four metaphysical problems “in respect of which, 
European philosophical, theological and medical thought is 
divided.” There are the mind and matter problem, the ques- 
tion of universals, the conception of causality, and the free- 
will controversy. “Each one of us here to-night,” he says, 
“reflects his views in respect of these four great problems 
in his practice and theory of medicine. If his philosophical 
views are clear and consistent, however limited in range, his 
medical theory will be no less clear and consistent. If his 
philosophy is muddled in these respects, his medicine and, 
of course, his psychology will be no less muddled.” 

As long as we are concerned with intellectual matters no 
Catholic philosopher will quarrel with this general position. 
Truth is one, and a false general philosophy, to the extent 
that its holder reasons accurately, will issue in falsity in 
psychology or any other intellectual discipline with which he 
may be concerned. In practice, it will hardly be denied, a 
faulty philosopher may prove a very good clinician. The 
question naturally suggests itself: what is the philosophy 
which Dr. Crookshank has to propound? No sooner are we 
launched upon this quest than our agreement with him 
vanishes. It becomes apparent that we have a different con- 
ception of the meaning and purpose of metaphysics, and I 
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think it can be shown that there is some contradiction in 
Dr. Crookshank’s own thought. Metaphysics, as conceived 
by the metaphysician, is the quest for truth. We may define 
it with Aristotle as “the science of being and its essential 
attributes.” Now, it is one thing to say that if we hold cor- 
rect or erroneous views about ultimate being we shall think 
rightly or wrongly about medicine or physics or what not. 
It is quite a different thing to start with these particular 
sciences and look for the metaphysic that will suit them. 
That, as it seems to me, is the error into which Dr. Crook- 
shank has fallen. After his preliminary testimony to the 
necessary relation between medical science and a cosmology 
(or as we should prefer to put it, an ontology) he really de- 
votes himself to an examination of the effect of existing 
ontologies on medical belief and indicates the kind of 
philosophy which seems to him to be implied in Individual 
Psychology as taught by Adler. And this philosophy—it is 
surely a ridiculus mus|!—is Vaihinger’s “Philosophy of the 
As If.” 

It may be objected that I am wrong in accusing Dr. Crook- 
shank of looking for a metaphysic that will suit medical 
science ; that he is really urging medical men to leave meta- 
physics alone. There is much to support this interpretation. 
We are told, for example, that “Adler reverts, consciously or 
unconsciously, to the philosophies of Confucius and Socrates, 
holding with them that the real problem is that of right 
living, and that the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 
is a delusion and a snare: a delusion inasmuch as absolute 
knowledge is unattainable, and a snare inasmuch as its pur- 
suit draws us away from the study of conduct.” Paren- 
thetically one pauses to ask whether experience supports this 
conclusion. Are those who devote themselves to the dis- 
interested search for truth found in practice to be less con- 
cerned with right conduct than others? 

Let us examine the contention, however, that scientists 
should leave metaphysics alone, because ‘“‘absolute knowledge 
is unattainable.”” What then becomes of the original con- 
tention that medical theory stands in a necessary relation to 
a philosophical or religious view of the Universe? And 
where is the relevance of a great deal of Dr. Crookshank’s 
article which, as I shall show, deals with metaphysical ques- 
tions? “We can only measure objects in experience,” he 
tells us, “when we have created some artificial scale to 
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measure them by.” But for that purpose all we need is a 
special scale for whatever particular science we happen to 
be dealing with. The philosopher can ask only one question: 
“What is truth?” The scientist may say: “I am concerned 
only with what happens within my own frame of reference.” 
Very good; he states the claim of science to be non-philo- 
sophical. He must not, however, create a scale of values for 
his own frame of reference and call it philosophy. Still 
less must he criticize the philosopher for not having been 
concerned with his special needs. It is a contradiction in 
terms to talk of the “philosophy of the As If.” Dr. Crook- 
shank tells us: 


Adoption of this method of thinking enables us to 
say that it is convenient to proceed As IF classes of 
such and such a nature and entities of such and such a 
kind actually exist in the external world and AS IF 
natural occurrences are directed or controlled by laws 
and by forces. In this way the dogmatism that results 
from realism and the scepticism and empiricism that re- 
sult from nominalism, are alike avoided. 


Now, it may or may not be convenient to make certain as- 
sumptions—to have scientific theories—but what has it to do 
with philosophy? The tentative and provisional nature of 
scientific hypotheses may be admitted and defended, but that 
neither argues the illegitimacy of the metaphysical enquiry 
nor justifies the scientific hypothesis in masquerading as 
something which it is not. 

With these preliminary observations I propose to examine 
what is really an indictment of scholasticism, in the broad 
sense, for its alleged deleterious effect on modern science. 
I do not think it can fairly be urged against Dr. Crookshank 
that there is a certain impreciseness about his use of philo- 
sophical terms, because the whole modern discussion of 
philosophy outside the Church has been vitiated by this con- 
fusion of terminology. It would, however, have been better 
if it were easier to see when he has moderate realism and 
when extreme realism in mind. Broadly the indictment 
is this: scholastic realism (Dr. Crookshank talks in what is 
surely an ill-chosen metaphor of ‘a cloud of scholastic 
realism! ’’) has led us to hypostatize what really exists only in 
our own minds. Thus doctors and the public have come to 
believe that “diseases” such as “influenza” and so on are 
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actual entities. But for this vicious habit of mind they would 
study individual patients. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that whenever we come across 
the protest against schematizing and hypostatizing—and it is 
a recurrent fashion—we find that the leaders of it are them- 
selves extremely addicted to the habit they condemn. Mr. 
Christopher Dawson 2 has brought this point out very well in 
relation to Comte and positivism. Dr. Crookshank is an 
extreme systematizer. Running right through his writings 
one finds a desire to classify, to attribute particular beliefs 
to a particular set of people. I doubt if the most realistic 
doctor is more liable to diagnose a “case of influenza” than 
is Dr. Crookshank to diagnose a “case of realism.” 

Let me give an example. “This realist position,” we are 
told, “is that of the theologians who believe in the Real 
Presence, of savages who believe that disease is due to pos- 
session by the devil, and of all doctors who believe that 
influenza and pneumonia are clinical entities with defined 
and definite characters and which attack us without rhyme or 
reason!” This classification refers to extreme realism of 
the kind which all Catholic philosophers reject, and it is 
really difficult to keep pace with all the fallacies compressed 
into this sentence. Belief in the Real Presence, as a matter 
of fact, is universal among Catholic theologians and so, I 
imagine, is repudiation of the philosophical view with which 
it is here assumed to be connected. But no general doctrine 
of universals is to be drawn from the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist, because transubstantiation is declared by the 
Council of Trent to be singularis et mirabilis conversio. To 
argue, as Dr. Crookshank might conceivably do, that in this 
particular respect, the believer in the Real Presence shows 
himself an absolute realist, would be to adopt the very habit 
of mind that he criticizes. Besides, one cannot hold a 
doctrine of universals in any particular case. 

His general criticism of the scholastics is tempered by a 
word of praise for William of Occam. We read: 

Adler’s view concerning the controversy—so far as he 
finds it necessary to hold any view at all—seems to me 
to be very nearly that first expressed by William of 
Occam, the little Surrey choir-boy who died in Munich 
six hundred years ago. His solution of the problem, 
known as Conceptualism, stands in relation to Adler’s 

‘ “Progress and Religion." London: Sheed and Ward. 1929. 
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view through two lines of descent and approach; the one 
that prolonged in England through Locke, Hume and 
Bentham, while the other continued in Germany, through 
Martin Luther, the consubstantialist, is that so lately and 
so brilliantly illuminated by Vaihinger, the philosopher 
of AS IF. 


There is a general tendency among critics who have little 
use for scholasticism to make a great fuss of William 
of Occam. I shall have, I think, the agreement of those 
much deeper in philosophical studies than I can pretend to be 
when I say that his system is extremely difficult to grasp. 
His popularity rests on “Occam’s razor” (Zxlia non sunt 


multiplicanda sine necessitate), and he is popularly assumed 


to have cut away the excessive subtleties of scholasticism and 
cleared the way to common sense. There is an element of 
truth in all this, though enquiry prompts one to ask whether 
his process did not go too far and sacrifice real differences 
in the destruction of artificial distinctions. What is perfectly 
certain about him, however, is that his position was removed 
toto celo from that of Vaihinger. What he wanted to know 
about the nature of concepts and terms was the truth, not a 
convenient fiction. He held that our knowledge of certain 
basic religious truths was wholly dependent on revelation 
and unattainable by the exercise of reason, but I cannot find 
that he anywhere doubted the absolute character of those 
truths. This is a far cry from the Vaihinger doctrine of 
useful self-deception. 

Of the four metaphysical problems already enumerated by 
Dr. Crookshank as dividing “European philosophical, theo- 
logical and medical thought,” the most important is that of 
causation. Readers of Pére Garrigou-Lagrange’s monumental 
work, “Dieu, son existence et sa nature,” will remember that 
he begins his defence of theism with a very lengthy argument 
for the ontological and transcendental value of our first prin- 
ciples—the laws of identity and contradiction, the principle 
of sufficient reason and the law of causality. The proceeding 
may seem a little odd to the average English reader, even 
of theological literature, but the development of modern 
thought is every day proving its soundness, and I would ex- 
press my own conviction (reinforced by a study of Einstein 
and his disciples) that it is the principle of causality which 
it is at present most necessary to maintain. 
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Of the four kinds of cause enumerated by Aristotle and 
adopted by St. Thomas—material, formal, efficient, and final 
—it has usually been the last which has figured in what is 
called the controversy between science and religion. Dar- 
winism, in the broad sense in which it may be regarded as the 
distinctive type of nineteenth century scientific thought, was 
based on an acceptance of efficient causes but a denial of any 
teleological purpose in Nature. I am aware of the attack 
directed by Mill and Hume against the idea of causation in a 
narrower sense, but generally speaking the quarrel was as 
I have stated it. In the present controversy the ground has 
been altered. Dr. Adler and his disciples admit final causes, 
though not in any sense that would satisfy a philosopher. 
Their outlook on neurotic illness is that it is purposive, and 
that to understand it we must seek out the purpose which it 
unconsciously serves. It would be more accurate probably 
to say that, according to this view, things happen in the ill- 
ness AS IF it served some purpose. In this limited and pro- 
visional way Individual Psychology may be described as 
teleological. There is, however, a challenge to efficient 
causes, to the principle, guidguid movetur ab alio movetur. 
Dr. Crookshank declares at the outset his intention of dis- 
cussing rather “the difference between certain kinds of causa- 
tion that have been alleged in Western metaphysics” than 
the question between causality and non-causality. “I say 
this,” he adds, “because I have been told that the notion of 
causation as generally understood to-day makes no appeal to 
the Chinese mind. The Chinese find (I am told) that 
sequential events happen or occur without any necessary re- 
lation of cause or effect.” 

This is an important passage. There may be some Chinese 
whose mental processes do not take in the idea of causation ; 
there are tribes, I believe, that can count only up to three. 
When, however, we find this alleged incapacity of the Chinese 
mind adduced to support a suggestion that the conception of 
causality is a local phenomenon, it is time to protest. Another 
quotation will make the nature of the challenge clearer. 
“Adler,” we are told, “does not acknowledge the reality of 
the banal cause-and-effect relation. He says, in effect, that 
we choose something which we can make into a cause in the 
vulgar sense, and we ascribe to it as effect exactly those hap- 
penings which it is convenient to ascribe to those causes. In 
a word, there is nothing to choose between the logic of the 
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neurotic and the logic of the metaphysician! Each of them 
makes a construct to satisfy his own affective needs and then 
says that he has found an explanation.”’ I confess myself be- 
wildered at finding a necessity of coherent thinking described 
as an affective need, and I can only say that if the logic of 
the neurotic and that of the metaphysician are here found to 
be at one, it is because they are both logic. We shall wait 
in vain for the Chinese or anybody else to do any constructive 
thought which does not assume “the cause-and-effect rela- 
tion.”” However often Dr. Crookshank may take fish after 
soup, or observe night follow day, he will never, except for 
debating purposes, assert that there is no essential difference 
between the relation that exists between soup and fish or day 
and night and that which connects a blow on the head with 
a pain. 

We are in danger here of confusing two very different 
things. It is probably a very healthy tendency—I speak as 
a fool in medical matters—which has led doctors to be very 
much more cautious in declaring what is actually cause and 
effect in any given data. One notices that medical literature 
talks less of specific diseases and more of “syndromes” and 
“symptom pictures.” It may be as correct to say that the bad 
temper of the gouty patient causes his swollen big toe as that 
he is bad-tempered because he has a bad toe, and perhaps it 
is wiser simply to say that he has both a bad temper and a 
bad toe. That, however, is not the point. It is one thing to 
admit the difficulty—in some cases the impossibility—of de- 
termining in any given case what is cause and what is effect, 
and quite another to deny the law of causation. I do not 
propose to examine here Dr. Crookshank’s treatment of the 
fourth and, as he holds, the most important of the four 
metaphysical problems, that of the freedom of the will. He 
regards it as “a result of the unnecessary adoption by St. 
Augustine of a very realist conception of causation. . . The 
fraudulent problem of free will and necessity is a result of 
our having participated in the fraud of causality, forced on 
us as a result of the fraudulent scholastic problem of uni- 
versals, if that indeed did not arise out of the original 
mistake made in declaring mind and matter to be different 
things.” 

What exactly is meant by a fraudulent problem? If it is 
a question of the attitude to be adopted by a doctor in treat- 
ing his patient, Dr. Crookshank may be justified in dubbing a 
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number of questions irrelevant, but that does not make them 
fraudulent. And as to “the original mistake made in declar- 
ing mind and matter to be different things,” its effects are 
nothing to the chaos that would be introduced into thought 
by assuming them to be the same. 

To sum up: the metaphysical enquiry—the search for truth 
—is a natural activity of the human mind. That it is capax 
Dei is a proposition that no Catholic will deny; that it is 
capax entis may be more easily proved. The practitioner 
of any particular science may say that metaphysical truth— 
the study of being and its attributes—does not lie within the 
frame of reference of his particular science. But he is a 
man as well asa scientist. Therefore he cannot, to the extent 
that he is a reasonable being, shirk the wider enquiry. Still 
less is he entitled to deny the wider truth because he con- 
ceives it to be unnecessary for his particular purpose. When 
the scientist, whether he be physicist or physician, endeavours 
to construct a philosophical system it belongs to the function 
of philosophy as the scientia rectrix to assert its authority and 
to judge what is put forward. The doctrine of causation, 
as Pére Garrigou-Lagrange has told us, is la preuve éloignée 
de lexistence de Dieu. In these high matters, 


“Thou canst not stir a flower, without troubling 
of a star.” 
REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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THE CONVERSION OF JOHN DRYDEN 


ONVERSION is such a personal matter, so much 
( the hidden work of grace, that not without some 
misgiving do we venture to discuss the conver- 
sion of one of our greatest writers. John Dryden, 
whose tercentenary we are keeping this year, was born 
on August 9, 1631, at Aldwinkle in Northamptonshire. 
Of his life you may read in many places, preferably 
in Sir Walter Scott. You may find many just estimates of 
his literary ability, but you will seldom find an adequate or 
sympathetic treatment of his religious life. This is a debt, 
if the facts warrant it, that we Catholics owe to the foremost 
convert of the seventeenth century. It is quite true that in 
his case there is ample room for misunderstanding, yet the 
facts admit of a straightforward explanation. For those 
who have not examined the matter for themselves Dryden’s 
is a name that awakens much prejudice, for tradition has 
connected it too closely with a set of writings of which he 
was most heartily ashamed. It is not realized that his works 
represent on the whole a progress from error to truth, as the 
result of reflection and experience. We should finally judge 
a character by the term of its evolution, and that, as we shall 
see, was in Dryden’s case Catholic faith and practice. 
Men, sharing the same nature, differ from one another in 
temperament just as in surroundings, and character is the 
outcome of this interaction. Dryden had many faults counter- 
balanced by as many virtues. His faults are those of his 
age, his qualities are his own. The clever schoolboy de- 
veloped into the brilliant young man, a destined leader of 
his literary age. But it is the man himself with whom we are 
now concerned. For a description of how he impressed 
others we cannot do better than quote his contemporary, 
Congreve, who, though his friend and therefore liable to 
bias, has given us a sufficiently truthful sketch: 


He was of a nature exceedingly humane and com- 
passionate, ready to forgive injuries, and capable of a 
sincere reconciliation with those that had offended him. 
: He was of a very easy, of very pleasing access ; 
but somewhat slow, and, as it were, diffident, in his ad- 
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vances to others; he had that in his nature which ab- 
horred intrusion into any society whatever. He was 
therefore less known, and consequently his character be- 
came more liable to misapprehensions and misrepresenta- 
tions: he was very modest. . . He was extremely ready 
and gentle in his correction of the errors of any writer 
who thought fit to consult him, and full as ready and 
patient to admit of the reprehensions of others, in respect 
of his own oversights or mistakes. 


An anonymous writer in 7ke Gentleman's Magazine (Vol. 
XV.) affirms that he was “the mildest creature living, and 
the readiest to help the young and deserving.” This help 
he extended to those fellow-writers who had fallen on hard 
ways, from which we may deduce that Dryden was free from 
petty jealousy of possible rivals. 

As regards the moral side of his character, our first duty 
is to reject wholly the vulgar notion that the poet was notor- 
iously obscene. That was the charge made against him by 
his enemies, smarting from his satires. Unfortunately, the 
mud they threw was so copious that not a little of it has 
stuck: especially in the minds of those who have no first- 
hand acquaintance with the poet’s works. And the modern 
tendency to dwell on the shady side of great men’s characters 
has revived this bad impression. Even Wordsworth himself 
has recently been arraigned for early immoralities. The 
motive for this denigration would appear to be twofold: to 
show that we are not worse than our forebears, and that 
such laxity of morals is not a hindrance to real greatness— 
neither motive being wholly adequate. However, it must 
frankly be admitted that some of Dryden’s plays are immoral 
in concept and expression, that they stretched overmuch even 
the elastic conventions of his time. The question arises: 
what indications do such writings give of the mind, and 
further of the conduct, of the writer? The Jekyll and the 
Hyde in human nature are not so abruptly differentiated as 
in the fable: there are many shades of grey between white 
and black, between the saint and the reprobate. The normal 
man is a moral blend. Burnet led the way in painting 
Dryden black. Macaulay, though quick to recognize the 
merit of “The Hind and the Panther,” does not seem able to 
find an adjective too offensive to apply to the poet’s morals. 
Scott implies that there can be no smoke without a fire; all 
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the critics who have followed in this vein use that argument 
and conclude from the depravity of the writings the de- 
pravity of the man. Scott, however, has the merit of enter- 
ing a plea for mitigation: 


It would be vain to maintain, that in his early career 
he was free from the follies and vices of a dissolute 
period; but the absence of every positive charge, and 
the silence of numerous accusers, may be admitted to 
prove, that he took part in them more from general ex- 
ample than inclination, and with a moderate, rather than 
a voracious or undistinguishing appetite. It must be 
admitted .. . that he formed his taste upon the licentious 
and gay society with which he mingled. 


The anonymous writer, already referred to, brings up a 
concrete instance of a flirtation with Anne Reeves, the 
actress, but he hastens to add: “He was, in company, the 
modestest man that ever conversed.” Lansdowne, in re- 
butting the charge of Burnet that Dryden was “a monster 


” 


of immodesty and impurity of all sorts,” says: 


All who knew him can testify this was not his char- 
acter. He was so much a stranger to immodesty, that 
modesty in too great a degree was his failing. . . He 
was esteemed, courted, and admired by all the great 
men of the age in which he lived, who would certainly 
not have received into friendship a monster, abandoned 
to all sorts of vice and impurity. 


Yet it must be admitted that Dryden did allow his 
thoughts and his manner of expressing them to run riot when 
he was catering for the people. It is on this distinction that 
we base our vindication of his general character, but, by 
admitting that he gave his public what it wanted, we have 
no thought of admitting that the practice is always justified.* 

Churton Collins sums up the matter well: “He had taken 
to literature as a trade, and so he had to provide, not the 
commodities of which he had the monopoly, but the com- 
modities of which his customers had need. He followed 
models for which he has been at no pains to conceal his con- 

* Too many authors to-day who pander to pruriency would advance that plea. It 
was the plea, we may note, of the licentious Catullus who wrote : 


Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum : versicules nihil necesse est. 


(Ode xvii.) 
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tempt, and he gratified as a playwright the vitiated taste 
which as a critic he did his best to rectify and beautify.” 
Dr. Johnson, than whom a saner or more knowledgeable critic 
on this point could not be desired, subscribes to the same 
opinion: “His works . . . were probably, like his merriment, 
artificial and constrained; the effects of study and medita- 
tion, and his trade rather than his pleasure.” This, indeed, 
was his own excuse: “I confess my chief endeavours are 
to delight the age in which I live. If the humour for this be 
for low comedy, small incidents, and raillery, I will force 
my genius to obey it.’”’ That he should have so misused his 
gift we necessarily deplore, but not more so than Dryden 
himself did afterwards. Collier, his accuser in “The History 
of the Stage,” was thus answered: “I have pleaded guilty to 
all thoughts and expressions of mine that can be truly ac- 
cused of obscenity, immorality, or profaneness, and retract 
them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my 
friend, he will be glad of my repentance.”” With Johnson, 
we accept this repentance as genuine. He has thus passed 
from the first stage of conversion, the realization of a wrong 
course of action, to the second, its abandonment. 

Those early plays, then, were not the spontaneous expres- 
sion of a corrupt mind and heart. They were a condescen- 
sion to a vicious fashion and, though gravely culpable in 
the disregard they showed of the sin of scandal, were no 
reflection of the dramatist’s real purpose. 

Johnson, usually so fair, obscures this distinction in pass- 
ing this severe judgment: “Of the mind that can trade in 
corruption, and can deliberately pollute itself with ideal 
wickedness for the sake of spreading the contagion in society, 
I wish not to conceal or excuse the depravity. Such 
degradation of the dignity of genius, such abuse of superla- 
tive abilities cannot be contemplated but with grief and in- 
dignation.” There appears to be no foundation in fact for 
the assertion we have italicized. Remember that the whole 
age, the age of the reaction against Puritanism, was grossly 
licentious. No one wishes to defend such writings; even 
zsthetically they are poor stuff; but there is hardly a work 
of the period (the private letters and diaries, even the 
conversation of ladies, not excepted) which is not tarred 
with the same brush. As far as one can judge, it is all due 
to a coarse and boisterous vitality, a resurgence of frank 
animalism at a time when Christianity was at a low ebb; not 
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to that deliberate rejection of Christian morality which many 
moderns exhibit. A real acquaintance with the Age of the 
Restoration tends rather to make one wonder that a poet 
immersed in the loose thought and action of the time should 
not have sunk more deplorably low and should have risen 
again so soon and so permanently. Dryden's second dramatic 
period almost wholly avoids the licentiousness of his first. 
If it is regrettable that such a genius should ever have 
lowered himself to write in such a vein, as defective in liter- 
ary art as in morals, we must also lament the fact that many 
should take these writings as a real index to his character, 
should impute a deeper guilt to him than he deserves, when 
all the evidence both of his own conduct and of his con~- 
témporaries’ words points the other way. The man who 
once catered for depraved tastes but loathed his task all the 
time, and speedily repented and forsook it, has surely the 
right to plead that repentance and to claim that our estimates 
should be based on his real life’s work. 

Dryden was by no means a perfect character, but his repu- 
tation was dear to him: “My morals have been sufficiently 
aspersed; that only sort of reputation, which ought to be 
dear to every honest man and is tome.” Besides the scandal 
he gave, he fell into other, though less grave faults. Gener- 
ally weak and complaisant of will, though he certainly could 
show strength in vital matters at times, he did not escape 
another pitfall—that of servile flattery. Granted that ex- 
travagant compliments were the order of the day, Dryden 
passes all bounds, and says at times most explicitly what is 
clearly false. The fault in him showed the more because of 
his genius, but it was common to all writers of the period ; 
it was later that Dr. Johnson made his great stand. If genius 
was poor, this was the speediest way of earning money, pro- 
tection and advancement. We cannot blame indigent poets 
for thus earning the means of writing poetry: all such artists 
have to perpetrate what are justly termed “pot-boilers”: but 
we may grieve that Dryden’s genius was not virile enough to 
reject such degrading employments, although, their occasion 
apart, they resulted sometimes in writings eminently charming 
in thought and expression. In this complaisance towards the 
great, however, just as in his previous complaisance towards 
the “gallery,” there was no sign of essential insincerity, and 
so we perceive no incongruity in the fact that Mr. John 
Dryden, the Court poet, should be led gradually to embrace 
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the one true Faith. Nay, in that fact, we Catholics see proof 
of his fundamental integrity of soul. It is the wicked that 
love the darkness and close their eyes to the approach of 
light. 

So Dryden, having seen the error of his ways and retraced 
them with sorrow, passed through two stages of conversion ; 
he is now in a position not only to allow his genuine qualities 
to assert themselves, but to receive the grace of actual con- 
version to Catholicism. His apology for Anglicanism, 
“Religio Laici,” is a stage on the journey, for it gives the 
impression that here is a soul aiming at self-conviction yet 
still dissatisfied. His arguments do not imply a fixed and 
vital faith in the Protestant Creed. In his later religious 
poem, “The Hind and the Panther,” we have the revealing 
lines : 


My manhood, long misled by wand’ring fires, 
Followed false lights; and when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out zew sparkles of her own. 


These significant words may best be applied to the “Religio 
Laici,” which closes with the conviction that Protestantism 
is a good enough religion for the ordinary purposes of life. 
Later, he was to realize that it is too unstable to be the stone 
that stands at the head of the corner. Dryden himself was 
“reasoned into truth.” For a layman he was fairly well 
read in Church history and his transition of mind, from the 
point of view that the Catholic is only part of Christ’s Church 
to the real fact that it is the whole, is typical of many a 
recent conversion. Authority was that for which he craved 
and that he found at last with a full belief in its infallibility 
in the Catholic Church. Nor was it a blind acceptance of 
authority : 


For My salvation must its Doom receive 
Not from what ofhers, but what I believe. _[Italics his.] 


No one, not even Macaulay, can read “The Hind and the 
Panther,” without feeling that the author is a man satisfied 
at long last and evidently sincere. 

However, there are not wanting those who say that Dryden 
changed his religion from baser motives. He became a 
Catholic when a Catholic sovereign came to the throne. 
Churton Collins, in his “Essays and Studies,’’ argues that 
Dryden persuaded himself of the rectitude of his step after 
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personal interest had urged him to make it. This opinion is 
against all the evidence. We have mentioned that Dryden 
was over-susceptible to public opinion and so he may have 
delayed to follow his convictions until he found a suitable 
opportunity for doing so; but there is proof enough that he 
would have taken the step sooner or later. As he remarks in 
the Preface to ‘““The Hind and the Panther”: “Those who are 
come over to the royal party are consequently supposed to 
be out of gunshot,” implying that they are not necessarily 
free from the shots of their enemies. It is, too, not without 
significance that his grown-up sons followed him into the 
Church. We have no means of judging motives, but the fact 
at least implies that Dryden, who was a kind father and a 
faithful husband,! exercised a good influence in the home 
circle. Such men extend that influence outside that circle.* 
And even under the second James, to become a Catholic was 
not to join the popular side. Anyhow, we have his own 
testimony that he was a convert in mind and heart, and it 
would have been cowardice on his part if he had delayed 
further in professing the Faith. No reputable writer now 
calls in question the sincerity of the poet’s conversion, which 
sincerity was to be keenly tested before long. Eleven years 
before he died, the Protestant William III. ascended the 
throne. All eyes turned to Dryden. Though deprived of 
his Laureateship and pension, which were conferred on his 
enemy Shadwell, he remained constant. He writes to his 
cousin, Mrs. Steward: 


The Court rather speaks kindly of me than does any- 
thing for me, though they promise largely; and perhaps 
they think I will advance as they go backward, in which 
they will be much deceived: for I can never go an inch 
beyond my conscience and my honour. I can neither 
take the oaths nor forsake my religion; because I know 
not what church to go to, if I leave the Catholic; they 
are all so divided among themselves in matters of faith, 
necessary to salvation, and yet all assuming the name of 
Protestants. May God be pleased to open your eyes 
as He has opened mine! Truth is but one, and they 


‘ His wife, Lady Elizabeth Howard, was illiterate, of a morose and irritable 
temper and later in life became insane. 

* On January 19, 1686, John Evelyn entered in his Diary: ‘‘ Dryden, the famous 
playwright and his two sons . . . are said to go to Mass. Such proselytes are no great 
loss to the Church.” The fact is, at any rate, of sufficient importance tochronicle, 
and Evelyn’s mistaken comment is not unnatural in the circumstances. 
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who have once heard of it, can plead no excuse if they 
do not embrace it. 


This clear profession of faith was confirmed by the tenor of 
the rest of his life. 

These last years bring out a trait which we should ex- 
pect to find in a man of conscious probity and power, disap- 
pointment, not with his religion but with his status amongst 
his contemporaries. In his postscript to the translation of 
Virgil, he writes: “What Virgil wrote in the vigour of his 
age—in plenty and at ease—I have undertaken to translate 
in my declining years, struggling with wants, oppressed by 
sickness, curbed in my genius, liable to be misconstrued in 
all I write, and my judges, if they are not equitable, already 
prejudiced against me by the lying character which has been 
given them of my morals.”” But, in fact, wherever the wits 
congregated, he had his welcome admirers. He had lived 
a long life and a full one; he was conscious of his genius 
and might pardonably be discontented with the lack of corre- 
sponding recognition. At least, he had shown in these later 
days that he could stand up for his principles, that, whatever 
he may have been formerly, he was now most certainly a 
staunch Catholic in faith and morals, one who had enriched 
literature with a variety of masterpieces. We have recalled 
his early failings, not with a view to palliating them but to 
protest against their being made a revelation of his char- 
acter. Too long have the fortunes of Dryden been allowed 
to illustrate a greater playwright’s dictum: 


The evil that men do lives after them: 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


There is now an obligation, which Catholic scholars should 
be eager to fulfil, to vindicate the reputation of John Dryden 
and assert his position as a defender of the Faith. 


ARNOLD JORDAN. 








FATHER PERSONS, S.J.. AND THE 
SEMINARIES IN SPAIN 


IV 

OME account has already been given of the origin of 

the seminary at Valladolid, of the difficulties that had 

to be overcome, and of its rapid progress thanks to the 
liberality of Spanish prelates and nobles.‘ Doubtless, no small 
part of this early success was due to the strenuous efforts and 
vigorous personality of Persons himself. He appears to have 
inspired deep respect, and to have had a great power of at- 
tracting friendship. Certainly, his zeal for the cause made 
him an incomparable ‘‘beggar.’’ His correspondence with 
Aquaviva reveals a firm grasp of the needs of the time, as well 
as breadth of view, considerable tact and a knowledge of 
human nature. They were not unnecessary. The Jesuit pro- 
vince of Castile was desperately poor ; and the professed house 
at Valladolid itself had, according to the Constitutions of the 
Society, no fixed and stable revenue, but depended entirely 
on the alms of the faithful. Not unnaturally, fears were some- 
times expressed that the begging of the English Jesuit for 
the new seminary might dry up the only source of livelihood 
of the Spanish Fathers. But Persons was careful not to beg 
from those who gave alms to the professed house, and with 
the strong support of Aquaviva and the Provincial was able 
to dispel these apprehensions which the event proved to be 
without foundation. He was not always successful in solicit- 
ing support for the college, and the financial situation not in- 
frequently caused him serious anxiety, for the expenses were 
exceedingly heavy. His resourceful mind, however, always 
found a way out of the difficulties. Once when considerable 
debt had been incurred on account of the necessary building 
operations, he went to Madrid to beg from the nobles and 
ecclesiastics there, but with little result. Not to return empty- 
handed, he approached the King, but instead of soliciting a 
subsidy in money, asked leave to import a certain quantity of 
English cloth, which on account of the war between the two 
countries was not allowed at that time. He obtained the 
licence requested and promptly sold it to another for four 
thousand crowns, by means of which he was able to pay off 


* Tue Montnu, March, May and June, 193!. 
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the debt.’ In the first year of the seminary, some students, 
already priests, came to it both from Douay and Rome; and 
Persons, relying on the Order in Council of July, 1589, 
utilized them by sending them throughout Spain to beg alms 
for the new Institution. They had no small measure of suc- 
cess, especially William Warford and John Cecil who visited 
the Boetic provinces, and the welcome they received in Seville 
led eventually to another English seminary being founded in 
that city. It must be remembered that Persons had expressly 
desired to have some young men who had finished their course 
of studies, who would be able to start the discipline of the 
college at once, give credit to the new establishment, and beg 
for it and advertise it if needful. The experiment, however, 
of the begging mission, in spite of its not inconsiderable suc- 
cess does not appear to have been repeated. 

Advertisement and publicity are often thought to be charac- 
teristic of our own age, but Persons, as Allen before him, 
saw the need of it in the sixteenth century. He himself 
endeavoured by his books to bring to the notice of the 
Spaniards the persecution that Catholics were suffering in 
England and the need for seminaries to supply priests for the 
stricken people. Mention has already been made of his ‘‘In- 
formacion”’ of 1589, about the seminaries. In 1590 he pub- 
lished in Spanish a book on the English martyrs’ and at the 
end of it reprinted the former pamphlet. Then followed in 
1592 his ‘‘Philopater’’ in answer to the Government’s procla- 
mation against the seminaries, and in the same year his re- 
lation of the King’s visit to Valladolid.” The next year saw 
the publication of a further booklet by him on the establish- 
ments in Spain.’ His Jesuit friend, Father Ribadeneira, also 

* Blackfan, ‘“‘Annales,” pp. 46, 47: cf. Advertisements to Wm. Lumbard, 
Oct. 7, 1589, “Dom. Cal,.”, Addenda, 1580—1625, p. 288, Taunton in his 
“History of the Jesuits in England,” p. 137, writes: “The petition was granted, 
and so well did Persons play the trader that he gained four thousand crowns’’-— 
giving the reader to understand that Persons himself used the licence to trade, 
though the authority for the fact says that he sold it- Although this somewhat 
pretentious and at times rather ridiculous “History’’ was revealed in its true 
character by Catholic reviewers on its publication (cf. 7he Tablet, April to July, 
1901, passim: Tue Montu, May—August, 1901), it is still quoted as an 
authority for the history of the Jesuits in England. 

?*Algunos Martyrios.” 

3 “Relation of the King of Spaynes receiving in Valladolid and in the Inglish 
College of the same towne.” 

4 This work, Fr. Pollen thought, had not survived, nor had ever been printed : 
but it is almost certainly to be identified with the anonymous ‘News from Spayne 
and Holland,” 1593, the contents and the date of which agree with Fr. 
Walpole’s statement. The only ascription of it to Persons that I have met 
with, is in the contemporary, “Sparing Discovery of our English Jesuits,” 
1601, p.55. Cf. “Confessions of Bd. Henry Walpole, S.J.”, “C.R.S.”, v., 
PP- 259, 263. 
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published, during these years, several new editions of his 
‘**Historia Ecclesiastica del cisma de Inglaterra,’’ bringing 
the contents up to date, no doubt by material supplied by 
Persons; and Lopez Mangano, Rector of the seminary, 
brought out a list of the seminary priests and others who had 
suffered martyrdom in England during the years 1577—1590. 
All this was of the nature of propaganda. There were also 
held at the seminary, public defences by the students of theo- 
logy and philosophy in which the leading ecclesiastics of the 
town, the members of the University, and Jesuits from the 
College of St. Ambrose and the professed house took part. 
It all served to keep before the mind of the public the object 
of the seminary and the needs of the persecuted Catholics. 
Valladolid itself seems to have taken a real interest and pride 
in the new Institution ; and on the occasion of the first death 
in the college, that of Matthew Bedingfeld who had but re- 
cently arrived from Douay, the funeral was carried out at the 
church of St. John with great pomp and ceremony, Don Fran- 
cisco de Fonseca, Sir Francis Englefield, and many of the 
most prominent persons of the town attending it. 

Thanks to this propaganda, and in particular to the beg- 
ging mission of the young priests, reports of the new semin- 
ary soon spread beyond Valladolid. In consequence, early in 
1590 hopes were given of the establishment of a second semin- 
ary at Seville. Many, and among them the Jesuit Superior 
of the Boetic province, Father Bartolomeo Perez, strongly 
urged Persons to visit the city for that purpose.’ But Per- 
sons’s many occupations prevented him at that time from 
complying with their wishes. After ‘‘a most painful winter 
past in Madrid,’’ he reported to Creswell in June that he had 
come to Valladolid for a rest, only to find more work await- 
ing him there, for the building operations claimed his atten- 
tion: and a month later he informed him of the suggested 
visit to Seville, but added ‘‘’tis impossible to attend to so 
many things together.’ * Towards the end of the year, how- 
ever, when the first missionaries from Valladolid were to de- 
part for England, he took occasion to go to Seville with the 
four priests who were sailing from the ports of Andalusia; 
other business besides the proposed new seminary calling 

* “Seville Annals,” “C.R.S.”, xiv., pp. 2, 3- Persons's letter of April 28, 
1590, “C.R.S.", xiv., p. 21. 

* Persons to Creswell, June 24, July 22, 1590, “C.R.S.”, xiv., p. 21. Calredo 


also reports to Creswell, August 20, 1590, “‘Laborat enim valde P. Personius,” 
“Archives S.J., Hist. Angl.” 
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him there.’ The journey itself provided opportunity for fur- 
ther propaganda. Passing through Madrid, he presented the 
missionaries to the King and his Council at court, as the 
first fruits of the new seminary; and at various stopping 
places on the route, he caused them to make speeches explain- 
ing its aim and needs to ‘‘divers great personages’’ and to the 
Chapters of collegiate and cathedral churches, in order “‘to 
stir them up to favour with their alms the foundation of the 
new college.’’* Arrived at Seville, he hired a house for the 
priests, and spent some time considering the possibility of 
erecting a seminary there, but in the end wisely decided to 
postpone its commencement until the college at Valladolid 
was more securely established.” 

Time also failed him for the heavy initial work of founding 
another seminary ; for the great part of the winter he was oc- 
cupied in a notable work of charity. In the Puerto de Santa 
Maria, facing Cadiz, lay many of the royal galleys, and 
among the poor wretches who rowed them were a considerable 
number of Englishmen, who had been captured in the long 
war between the two countries, captains and other officers as 
well as many of the rank and file and some merchants. Per- 
sons went down to the port to visit them and found that there 
were many among them ready to embrace the Faith. These 
he instructed long and carefully, and eventually received 
ninety-three of them into the Church.‘ The occasion was 
made one of public rejoicing. ‘‘Altogether in solemn pro- 
cession were carried to the great church of the port, and there 
heard Mass together, with extraordinary show of contrition 
and repentance for the time past: Mass being ended they all 
received the Holy Sacrament of the altar most devoutly, and 
the Adelentado, with divers other noblemen, knights and 
captains, were communicated with them for their comfort and 
devotions and that ended, the Adelentado had them all home 
to his own house and gave them a royal dinner, himself serv- 
ing them at the table with other noblemen.’’* Eventually 

* Persons to Creswell, Nov- 4, Nov. 12, 1590, “C.R.S.", xiv., p. 22. Persons 
to Shelton, Nov. 7, 1590, “Dom. Cal.”, Addenda, 1580—1625, p. 312; cf. also 
Ibid., p. 314. Three other missionaries were to sail from the northern ports. 

* “Confessions of James Younger,”’ Aug. 27, 1592; “Confessions of John 
Snowden” (Cecil), May 21, 1591, R.O. Dom. Eliz., Vol, 242, n°. 121, and Vol. 
238, nO. 160. Persons to Barrett, Nov. 7, 1590, “Hatfield Calendar,” iv., p, 69. 

3 “Seville Annals,” “C.R.S.”, xiv., pp. 3, 4, 14- 

4 “Seville Annals,” “‘C.R.S.”, xiv., p. 3- 

5 “*News from Spayne and Holland,” p. 2 (spelling modernized); cf. also, 


Price to Persons, March 1, 1610, “Stonyhurst MSS., Anglia,” III., n°. 99; 
Foley, “Collectanea,” xxix. 
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Persons secured their liberation, though not without diff- 
culty and a stiff contest with Spanish prejudice and official- 
dom. A long and vigorous letter written by him on this oc- 
casion to Don Juan Idiaquez survives and is important evi- 
dence of the independent tone which he adopted when dealing 
with the great officers of the Spanish crown.’ The reluctance, 
however, of the Spanish officials to liberate them and receive 
them into the King’s service, was not without some justifica- 
tion, for an agent of Burghley reported, some months later, 
‘that certain Englishmen that were in the galleys, converted 
by Persons, have run away to Persons’s great shame.’’ * This 
ministry of 1590—9I, was apparently not the only instance of 
Persons’s charitable work among the English prisoners,’ and 
his example was followed by others who-came after him. In 
fact, it became a regular thing for seminary priests and Jesuits 
to exercise their zeal in this field. Thus, in 1596 Henry Bolt, 
before he sailed to England, carried on for a while, an active 
ministry among the galley prisoners at Lisbon, and with con- 
siderable result.“ Two years later, the Jesuit, Henry Bell, 
had still greater success at Cadiz, where more than two hun- 
dred English prisoners had been condemned to work in the 
fortresses that were being built in that city. ‘‘He secured 
them,’’ Father Price reports, ‘‘temporal relief of meat and 
apparel, for before his coming thither to help them, they were 
almost naked and starved for hunger and cold. By means 
of these temporal benefits he came to gain their souls to God, 
for most of them were converted and reconciled by him to the 
Catholic Church. -At the same time, also, he got divers re- 
leased from the galleys, and many of one sort and the other, 
resorting hither since the concluding of peace, make no end 
of extolling his great charity and confess that unto him, next 
after God, they owe their lives, for, if he had not delivered 
them, the great misery they were in would surely have killed 
them.’’* Other instances of conversions are also reported 
in the Annual Letters of these years. 
The possibility of such work, indeed, was a secondary 
reason for the establishment of residences at the ports, and 
4 April 4, 1591. Printed from “Stonyhurst MSS."’, Cell. P., p. 246, in Knox, 
“Allen,” p. 329, translation, ibid., cxiii; cf. also, “News from Spayne,"’ pp. 1, 2. 
* A Well-wisher to Burghley, Dec. 27/Jan- 6, 1591-92, R.O. Spain 4, 1591-94. 
3 Examination of Miles Dawson, Oct. 5, 1596, “Hatfield Calendar,”, vi. 
*  Blackfan, “Annales,” p. 51. 


5 Price to Persons, March 1, 1610, wf supra. The conversions at Cadiz are 
also noticed in the “Annual Letters” of 1598, Foley, ‘‘Collectanea,”’ xxxi. 
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the success of Persons’s charity and zeal contributed not a 
little to the foundation of the first of these at San Lucar. At 
this period San Lucar de Barrameda, at the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir, was a port of some importance, distant some 
forty-eight miles from Seville, and commanding the passage 
up the river to that city. Thence had sailed Columbus, 
Magellan, and other early navigators on their voyages of dis- 
covery to the New World. There, too, early in the sixteenth 
century, by reason of the trade between England and Spain, 
had gathered a considerable number of English merchants. 
In 1517 they had built and endowed there for the use of the 
English colony the residence and church of St. George, the 
presentation to which had been committed to the Bishops of 
London, Winchester and Exeter. Owing, however, to the 
religious changes in England, and to the state of war exist- 
ing between the two countries, the English colony had de- 
clined, and by 1591 the church and residence were fast falling 
into decay.’ Already, before Persons’s coming to Seville, 
John Cecil, when on his mission to beg alms for the semin- 
ary of Valladolid, had solicited the transference of this pro- 
perty to the priests of the English mission. Persons, a month 
or two after his arrival, clinched the matter and, with the aid 
of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, Lord of the town, and the 
approval of its ordinary, the Cardinal Archbishop of Seville, 
the church of St. George, with ‘‘the houses, grounds and 
other emoluments belonging thereunto’’ was handed over for 
the use of the seminary priests by a public deed of April 29, 
1591; the patronage being entrusted to Cardinal Allen who 
delegated his powers to Persons, naming him visitor.’ 

Such is the account of this foundation as given in the ex- 
tant documents. John Cecil, however, writing some years 
later, claimed the whole credit of it for himself, maintaining 
that the property ‘‘was conferred by both parties litigate’ to 
him, and by him ‘‘applyed to the common commoditye, be- 
fore any seminaries in those partes weare entered into enye 
mans conceypte or imagination”’ but his own.’ Cecil’s career 


‘News from Spayne and Holland,” 1593, p. 3; “‘Informazione sopra li 
Collegii d’Inglesi,” ‘“‘Stonyhurst MSS., Anglia,” vi., p. 18; Yepez, ‘Historia 
Particular de la Persecucion de Inglaterra,” 1599, p. 769; “Seville Annals,” 
“C.R.S.", xiv., p. 5; “MSS. English College, Rome,” Scritture, xliv-, f- 3; 
“Tierney-Dodd,” II., p. 179, note. 

* Authorities as in previous note. Cf. also, More, ‘‘Hist. Prov. Angl. S.J.”, 
pp. 160, 161; Persons’s “Apologie,” pp. 23v, 186. 

3“*A Discovery of the Errors Committed,” etc., 1599, pp- 20, 21. 
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of duplicity, it must be remarked, makes him a very unreli- 
able witness. His assertion, moreover, is in itself improbable, 
for he held no position of authority required to conclude such 
transactions. In two particulars his statement certainly ap- 
pears to be false; for the deed transferring St. George was 
signed on April 29, 1591, a year after the foundation of the 
seminary at Seville had been mooted ;* nor does it appear how 
Cecil could have been present at the transaction, as he had 
departed for the English mission some days previously.* The 
credit, however, remains to him of having been the first to 
propose the use of the property for the seminary priests. 
Once the transfer had been effected, Persons, with money 
collected by the aid of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, and a 
liberal grant of two thousand crowns from the King, set to 
work to restore the church and residence and add new build- 
ings.’ As provost of the church, he nominated Dr. Stilling- 
ton,—a happy choice,—for the good Doctor had, not un- 
reasonably, been a little disgruntled, having been sent by Dr. 
Barrett to Valladolid to assist ‘the new seminary as a pro- 
fessor, but finding on his arrival that no post awaited him 
there, as the students attended lectures at the English Col- 
lege of St. Ambrose.* Three, also, of the older English priests 
then resident in Spain, Martin Array, George Ambler, and 
William Seborne, were appointed to the church as chaplains. 
Rules were drawn up for their conduct, one of which bound 
them to receive and forward on their journey any students 
passing from the seminaries in Spain to the English mission.* 
The residence, indeed, was, I think, not unconnected, in Per- 
sons’s mind, with the proposed seminary at Seville, the com- 
mencement of which he had postponed ; and being situated at 
a port, was to have for the Spanish Colleges more or less 
the same function as the house at Rouen had had for Douay, 
when Allen and Persons were working in conjunction some 


‘ Cf. Persons’s letter, of April 28, 1590, “C.R.S.", xiv., p. 21, and “Seville 
Annals,” “C.R.S.”, xiv., pp. 3, 5- 

2 Persons to John Cecil and John Fixer, April 13, 1591, ‘Hatfield Calendar,” 
iv., p. 104; also Cecil’s confessions, May 25, 1591, R.O. Dom. Eliz., Vol. 238, 
no. 179. 

3 “News from Spayne,” p. 3; “Seville Annals,” “C.R.S.", xiv., p. 5; Per- 
sons’s “Life of Campion,” c., p- 9. 

4 Knox, ‘“ Douay Diaries,” p. 224. Stillington to Barrett, Oct. 7, 1590, 
“Dom. Cal.”’, Addenda, 1580—1625, p. 311. 

Ss “Tierney-Dodd,” II., p. 179; note. Cf. Persons to Aquaviva, Dec. 9, 1595. 
“Archives S.J., Hisp. Epp.”, xxxiii., f. 78v. 
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years earlier." In his speech to the students at Rome on his 
return from Spain, Persons explained that the residences 
‘“‘serve as well for entertayning of some ancient priests as 
also for receaving of scholars that come from England, Ire- 
land and other places; and especially for the hospitality of 
such priests of the seminaries as are to embark towards Eng- 
land, who lye there without charges, and say Mass every day 
and have there ships provided for them to their handes, as 
also necessary apparell for their journey and finally their 
viaticum of fifty crowns for each man delivered wholly into 
their own hands at their departure.’’* Students, moreover, 
who had finished their course at the seminary yet for various 
reasons were not immediately returning to the mission, would 
be able to revise their studies there and lead a clerical life 
with their fellow-priests.’. Chaplains and seminarists would 
find scope for their zeal, not only among their fellow-country- 
men who passed by that way, instructing and reconciling to 
the Church such as wished to return to the Faith, but also as 
already instanced, among the prisoners working in the gal- 
leys which were wont to be stationed for the winter in the 
port of St. Mary, a few miles distant.‘ It was also hoped that 
considerable alms for the seminaries might be obtained from 
the rich merchants who resorted to San Lucar and its vicinity 
on the arrival at the port of the fleets carrying the treasures 
and produce of East and West Indies.* 

In appointing to the chaplaincies at St. George’s, Persons 
probably acted as Allen’s delegate. But after the Cardinal’s 
death, Aquaviva was reluctant that a Jesuit should have the 
powers of presentation and visitation, and wrote to Persons, 
March 11, 1596: ‘‘It does not seem proper to our Institute to 
appoint secular chaplains as at San Lucar nor to be visitor.”’ * 
This was, probably, one of the points in connection with the 
Spanish establishments on which Persons came to Rome in 
1597 to consult with the Pope and the General ; for when the 
Nuncio in Spain, shortly before Persons’s departure, consti- 


* Cf. Tue Montu, March, 1931, p- 200. 
2 “Stonyhurst MSS.”, Coll. N., f. 125 ff. 


3“‘Informazione sopra li Collegii d’Inglesi,” ut supra. Cf. Persons to 
Barrett, Oct. 28, 1590, “Hatfield Calendar,” iv., p. 69. 
4 More, op. cit., p.161. ‘Annual Letters,” Foley, “Collectanea’ 1, xxxi. ff. 


5 More, ibid. Cf. also, Persons to Aquaviva, April 19, 1593, “Archives S.J., 
Hisp. Epp.”, xxxi., f. 102, Aquaviva to Persons, July 31, 1595, ibid., Baet. 3, 
f. 228. 

6 “Archives S.J., Epp. Gen., Castell,” 6, f. 239. 
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tuted him ‘‘Superior-General of the seminaries or residences 
at Lisbon and San Lucar,’’ he added the phrase ‘‘until the 
Holy See disposes otherwise.’’* In the end, Aquaviva 
waived his objection. The residences, being in their primary 
purposes so intimately connected with the Spanish semin- 
aries, yet not subject either to Valladolid or Seville, it seemed 
best to place them under the same authority as had general 
supervision over both the larger establishments. When, 
therefore, at Persons’s suggestion and owing to his not in- 
frequent experience of the vagaries of Spanish Rectors in 
their government of the English seminaries, the post of Pre- 
fect of the Missions was created to supervise these institu- 
tions,’ it was decided to make the residences also subject to 
that authority.’ 

In 1593, some two years after the small colony of English 
priests had been settled at San Lucar, Persons established 
another residence at Lisbon—Portugal was united to the 
Spanish Crown, roughly from 1580 to 1640—to serve the same 
purpose as that of the earlier foundation ; being assisted there- 
in by the Cardinal Archduke Albert, Viceroy of Portugal, 
the Count of Alegre, the Archbishop of Lisbon, and the Duke 
of Braganza, who himself contributed to the new foundation 
a yearly pension of one hundred crowns, besides others of the 
Portuguese nobility who were eager to help the cause of Eng- 
lish Catholics. There was some suggestion of establishing 
a seminary there, but Persons decided to be satisfied with the 
smaller residence, chiefly because a seminary for Irish youths 
was already established in that city. The Spanish colleges, 
moreover, already founded at Valladolid and Seville, to- 
gether with the older institutions of Douay and Rome, suffi- 
ciently supplied the needs of the English mission. To act as 
provost of the new residence, William Seborne was called 
from San Lucar, and Henry Floyd, who later entered the 
Society of Jesus, and John Richards were appointed as chap- 


* Notarial Document of the Rev. Camillus Cajetan, Nuncio in Spain, Nov. 29, 
1596, “Arch. West.”, v-, n°. 92, f. 317. Cf. also, Persons’s speech to the 
students at Rome, uf supra. 

* Aquaviva to Persons, Feb. 11, 1596, ‘Archives S.J., Epp. Gen., Castell,” 6, 
f. 237v. Creswell’s “Responsio ad Calumnias contra P. Josephum Creswellum,” 
“Stonyhurst MSS.” 

3 “Officium et Regulae Praefecti Missionum,” April 16, 1598. “Brussels, 
Archiv. Roy. Jes. Fl.-Belg.”, n°. 1085. 
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lains.’ In the same year, 1593, a further residence was con- 
templated, the Duke of Medina Sidonia desiring to establish 
one in his town, the Puerto de Santa Maria; but nothing 
seems to have come of the project.’ 

In connection with the residences at San Lucar and Lisbon, 
a modern author has written that, outside of Foley, no refer- 
ence has been found for Persons’s activity in their erection.’ 
From the foregoing account it will be seen that the statement 
is very wide of the mark. One can only conclude that the 
sources escaped the notice of the author. In the notarial 
document already referred to, the Nuncio in Spain wrote that 
these residences, San Lucar and Lisbon, ‘‘have been estab- 
lished chiefly by the labour and industry of Father Robert 
Persons of the Society of Jesus.’’ Moreover, the ‘‘Seville 
Annals’’ and other authorities, already cited, ascribe these 
foundations to his activity. 

LEO HICKS. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


* “Seville Annals,” “C.R.S.”, xiv. pp. 10, 11. ‘News from Spayne,” p. 3v. 
Price to Persons, ut supra, and the authorities already cited in reference to 
San Lucar. Some thirty years later, thanks to the munificence of Don Pietro 
Coutinho, the residence was enlarged into a seminary, under the direction 
of the secular clergy. Cf. Croft, “Historical Account of Lisbon College," 
1902, Pp. 2, 4- 

* ‘News from Spayne,” ibid. 

3 Guilday, “English Catholic Refugees on the Continent,” 1914, p. 316. 








THE HOLY SEE AND INDUSTRY 


OR the second time in our generation the Holy See 

F has called upon the world of industry to give up its 

pursuit of material prosperity by wrong methods and 
to reimpose upon the covetous instincts of fallen nations the 
needful check of the moral law. The burden of Pope Leo’s 
Encyclical forty years ago was an appeal to both worker and 
employer, but especially to the latter, to put the Kingdom of 
God and His justice foremost in their mutual dealings and to 
return to a Christian outlook on life. 

: The Quadragesimo Anno of Pope Pius addresses the same 
appeal, in greater detail and still more emphatically, to an 
older, sadder and perhaps wiser world, which has had the 
opportunity, at any rate, of learning in the painful school of 
universal war what happens to Christian civilization if Chris- 
tianity is left out. In recalling and reiterating his predeces- 
sor’s famous message, our Holy Father has done all he could 
to emphasize his own sense of its importance, and to inspire 
with greater vigour the efforts of his children to make it effec- 
tive. By his express desire the promulgation of Quadra- 
gesimo Anno was made the occasion of an ‘“‘industrial’’ pil- 
grimage to Rome. From France and Germany and other 
Continental countries, the workers assembled in large num- 
bers, with not a few employers, but we cannot say that Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics responded at all adequately to the 
Pope’s desire. América was represented by a group of dis- 
tinguished sociologists ; through the exertions of the C.S.G. 
three of its working-men adherents were enabled to be pre- 
sent, whilst, as far as we know, Catholic Ireland was alto- 
gether unrepresented. We in these islands are not well-to-do, 
but we fear that it was not poverty alone that so stunted the 
numbers of our pilgrims. The sad truth is that Catholics as 
a body have not yet realized the vast amount of injustice in- 
volved in existing social conditions, and, living contentedly 
in a non-Christian atmosphere, do not feel the need, nor, 
therefore, seek for the means, of making it Christian. It is 
a lamentable fact that, in spite of these trumpet-peals from 
the Vatican, Catholic employers, brought up in ‘‘capitalism,’’ 
and Catholic workers, seduced by ‘‘socialism,’’ have not yet 
come together to study the principles and methods of Chris- 
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tian industrialism. Let us hope that the pilgrims of May, 
1931, bringing back with them the teachings of Quadragesimo 
Anno as a manual—the ‘‘Soldier’s Pocket-Book’’ of Christian 
Industry,—may succeed in piercing through the indurated 
husk of tradition and restoring to Christianity the realms 
which Mammon has so long usurped. 

We have said that the Holy Father spared no pains, in 
setting forth anew the social teaching of the Church, to em- 
phasize the significance of the occasion. It may be permitted 
for a participant in the celebrations to illustrate how they 
served to give force and reality to this momentous declaration. 
The events in Rome, described in the order of their happen- 
ing, are seen to be unique and outstanding. The Lateran 
Arch-Basilica, the scene of their inauguration, (almost in its 
entirety a work of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, al- 
though occupying part of the site of the original Lateran 
Palace given by Constantine to the Church), contains many 
objects of interest. Yet the many thousands of pilgrims as- 
sembled there, early on May 14th, paid little heed to them : 
they were pilgrims, not sight-seers; they thumbed prayer 
books, not Baedekers ; they were attending Mass! The unity 
of the Church results from the Sacrament of the Altar: ‘‘Be- 
cause the Bread is one, we, the many, are one Body, for we 
all partake of the one Bread”’ (1 Cor. x. 17). St. Paul would 
have exulted in the unity that was there made evident : twenty 
nations gathered together with their banners and, in some 
cases, their national costumes; bishops and bricklayers, mer- 
chants and miners,—all sharers in the one Sacrifice, the one 
Act of Faith, the one Altar. The Mass was celebrated by 
Monsignor Pizzardo, Secretary-General of Catholic Action 
in Italy. When it was over, the pilgrims gathered in rever- 
ent homage round the tomb of Pope Leo XIII., whose effigy, 
represented as blessing the world, is flanked right and left 
by two figures—a man in working clothes and a weeping 
woman, symbol of Religion sorrowing over the sins of earth. 
On this occasion, the monument was embowered in wreaths 
of fresh laurel. 

Later on that same morning, many of the pilgrims as- 
sembled at the famous statue’ in the court of tie Baptistery 
attached to the Basilica, a sketch of which, depicting a work- 
man with the implements of his toil at his feet and a crucifix 


* Erected in 1904, the 13th anniversary of the Rerum Novarum, from sub- 
scriptions raised by Workers’ Associations. 
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held aloft in his right hand, will be familiar to many from the 
cover of The Christian Democrat. 

On the four sides of the high pedestal, the Latin text of the 
Rerum Novarum is engraved in bronze. At the meeting, the 
Hierarchy was very well represented, and conspicuous 
amongst them stood Cardinal Liénart (to whom, as Bishop of 
Lille, the Sacred Congregation in 1929 addressed its impor- 
tant endorsement of the Trade Union Movement). A marble 
tablet was then unveiled, which bore the following inscrip- 
tion : 

ENCYCLICAS LITTERAS “‘RERUM NOVARUM”’ 

XL IAM ANNOS MEMORI TENENS VOLUNTATE 
INFINITAM HINC CERNO HOMINUM TURBAM 
OPIFICUM ET OPUS PRAEBENTIUM 
PONTIFICIS MAXIMI 
GRATI ANIMI ERGO 
LAUDES PERPETUO CELEBRANTUR 
A.D. MCMXXXI 


Monsignor Pizzardo referred in his speech to the changed 
conditions in the world to-day: to the inability of ‘‘liberal- 
ism’’ and ‘“‘socialism’’ to cure the prevailing evils: to the 
false interpretations of ‘‘liberty,’’ fraternity,’’ and ‘‘equality,”’ 
which these systems had taught the workers ; to the unbridled 
pursuit of riches which vitiated all attempted schemes of re- 
form: to the Pontiff’s interest in social problems, already 
voiced in his first Encyclical, Ubi Arcano, and in the Allocu- 
tion of November, 1924. He made a reference to the Papal 
medal that they were all to receive, representing the two Pon- 
tiffs, Leo XIII. and Pius XI., in an attitude of adoration be- 
fore an image of the Sacred Heart—aspficientes in auctorem 
fidei, Jesum. ‘‘Keep this medal as a thing dear to you... 
pray for greater faith in the social doctrine of the Church... 
where is the world marching to? To the doctrines of Jesus 
or to the utopias of Lenin? ... That depends on us, on our 
action, on our prayer.”’ 

On Thursday afternoon a mass meeting was held in the 
courtyard of an establishment known in Rome as the Can- 
cellaria, one of the extra-territorial buildings belonging to the 
Vatican city. Here were gathered the pilgrims, to listen to dis- 
courses in no less than fourteen different languages. The plat- 
form flamed with colour : many Cardinals and other prelates 
were present. The nations spoke in alphabetical order—from 
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the Argentine to Switzerland. It was a happy gathering; 
there were banners and bunting, cheers and chatter; and— 
no little patience. The Minister for Labour, M. Heymanns, 
spoke for Belgium ; Monsignor Goyau for France ; Professor 
Aalberse (an ex-Minister of Industry) for Holland. Mr. 
Thomas Leyland, organizing secretary of the C.S.G., repre- 
sented England and spoke excellently and to the point ; as his 
words have been quoted in our weekly papers, we need not 
reproduce them here. Perhaps few of the general audience 
understood him, but, judging from their interest and atten- 
tion, many of the prelates on the platform did. Thus the 
C.S.G. took apt occasion of this memorable assembly to jus- 
tify its existence and its apostolate. A pleasant little incident 
followed Mr. Leyland’s speech: as he came down from the 
platform, he was warmly congratulated by M. Léon Harmel, 
son of the famous French Catholic industrial leader of the 
nineteenth century, who, under Leo XIII., organized several 
large workmen’s pilgrimages to Rome. We discussed future 
possibilities in this direction . . . cheap hostels are needed . . . 
why should it only be possible for motor-car folk who stay 
in expensive hotels to come to Rome? In the spacious days 
of Catholic England, our forefathers thought little of travel- 
ling to Rome—on foot! But the discussion was cut short by 
the impending Papal Audience. 

The Holy Father made a very kind speech to the English 
Pilgrims, graciously arguing their fitness from their fewness 
(there were sixty or seventy present, but not all, of course, 
“‘industrial’’ pilgrims). He was aware that a certain depres- 
sion reigned in England at the moment: but there, as else- 
where, the dangers of wrong remedies were evident and must 
be averted. 

On the following day we were privileged to assist at a 
similar function in company with the pilgrims from Spain. 
About that very time, anti-clerical groups in that country had 
been destroying the religious houses and churches of many 
cities. His Holiness spoke with great feeling : ‘‘Go back to 
your people and tell them that the Pope loves Spain, that he 
is praying for Spain.’’ And we, with these outrages in our 
minds, realized the need of a more active profession of faith 
on the part of modern Catholics. A Catholicity which is 
merely traditional and which has not put itself to the test of 
sacrifice, will be apt to fail when that test is applied from out- 
side. The countries which rejected the ‘‘Reformation,’’ have 
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now need to resist more strenuously the assaults of modern 
secularism—the cult of false liberty and worldly pleasure. 
Trotsky foretold that Spain, in his eyes backward and unde- 
veloped, would fall an easy prey to Communism. And in 
Italy itself, who can deny that there is a tendency to return to 
the old conception of ‘‘Czsarism,’’ an ideal which scouts the 
claims of Peter and itself unjustly seeks to invade the whole 
of human life? The very week following the issue of the 
Quadragesimo Anno, with its emphatic vindication of the 
right of the Holy See to expound the ethics of industrial re- 
lations, the Government tried to dissolve the Organizations 
for Youth, attached to the Azione Cattolica. Was this a 
mere coincidence? We think not, for the Pope had once 
again insisted on the need for Catholic action, on the forma- 
tion of lay leaders, on the importance of reaching the work- 
man through the workman. He condemns alike ‘“‘liberalism’”’ 
which exposes the worker to capitalistic greed, and excessive 
State interference. Thereupon, some undisciplined groups, 
Italians first, we may suppose, and Catholics afterwards, if at 
all, took occasion to express their resentment in violence. 

A congregation numbering close on 30,000 assembled at 
St. Peter’s for the Papal Mass on Friday, May 15th. The 
pilgrims from abroad were, of course, given the privileged 
places. Punctually at 8.15 His Holiness entered the Basilica, 
borne, as is the custom on solemn occasions, on the Sedia 
Gestatoria, and surrounded by the Noble Guard. The pre- 
sent writer has assisted at several of these solemn entries into 
the great Basilica—the Beatification of the English Martyrs, 
the Mass for Russia, the Canonization of St. Robert Bellar- 
mine—but he has never seen such great enthusiasm as was 
displayed on this occasion. And, indeed, the scene, with its 
riot of colour, the solemn peal of the silver trumpets, the sun 
streaming its light on to the mosaics and the splendid statu- 
ary was deeply impressive. Those pilgrims who had come 
from the mine, from the workshop and the factory, would now 
return to their daily task encouraged and invigorated: they 
had assisted at a Papal Mass—at the one eternal oblation 
there offered up by Christ and His Vicar on earth—and in a 
unique way they had felt that the universal Church was there 
represented. ‘‘You are a chosen generation, a kingly priest- 
hood, a holy nation’’: they had come, perhaps, overburdened, 
dismayed by the cares and troubles of modern life, as 
isolated units; but now they were conscious of a new solid- 
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arity, a new strength, a new conviction that they were mem- 
bers of a mighty and glorious world-wide Company. We 
think that the pilgrim who remarked: ‘‘We alone aren’t 
worth much, we can’t do much. But we and the Pope can 
do great things,’’ was implicitly thinking and voicing the 
above sentiments. He had understood the meaning of the 
Holy Father’s now famous definition of Catholic Action : 
“The co-operation of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate 
of the Church.”’ 

Each national group had its special audience; but on that 
same afternoon a general assembly took place in the largest 
of the Vatican courtyards. It was known beforehand that the 
Holy Father intended to deliver a discourse: heralding, as 
it were, the issue of the new Encyclical. This, in fact, he did, 
in Italian, French and German, and it was broadcasted to 
the whole world. He explained that he would use these three 
languages—breaking up his speech into short divisions in 
order to turn from one to the other—as these were spoken by 
the three largest national groups there present. 

The Holy Father’s discourse consisted of a short, incisive, 
and profound exposition of the value and meaning of prayer, 
action and Sacrifice in the apostolate of the laity. ‘‘Prayer, 
action and sacrifice: these three the Rerum Novarum needs 
even to-day in order to continue and complete its lofty and 
beneficent mission. Prayer, action and sacrifice : the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno will need them to deepen and lengthen the fur- 
row begun by Rerum Novarum... Holy Mother Church 
demands them of all those whom she invites to work with her 
in the spreading of the Gospel message . . . and you will need 
them in a special way, you, sons and daughters of manual 
toil and for that very reason, children of our special predi- 
lection . . . the workers, the masters, the directors . . . that 
all may forward with justice and charity, in brotherly 
and peaceful collaboration—performing your duties, recog- 
nizing due rights... Pentecost is near: turn to the Holy 
Spirit, Creator, Sanctifier, Consoler, that He may pour down 
upon the Church and upon the world the fullness of His 
gifts...” 

The Holy Father spoke for an hour and a half : meanwhile, 
the vast assembly had been given short summarized accounts 
of the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno in many languages. 
It was thus sent out to the world on its mission of peace and 
good will, and promulgated under these very solemn and in- 
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spiring circumstances. The various national groups broke 
up in their own time; they moved away, singing their hymns 
with their banners aloft. This in the Vatican City : outside in 
Rome itself, hymns are hushed and banners are lowered, for 
Rome, in some ways, has become to-day just another modern 
Babylon, full of all the meanness and ugliness of modern life : 
and the rush and roar of the auto-buses drowns the hymns, 
the tooting of taxi-horns rivals the church bells, and the only 
banner that can be borne aloft is the banner that bears the 
ancient Roman symbol of the fasces. 

This pilgrimage, then, impressed us: it was a sign that 
there exists a vigorous Catholic life in Europe: that each of 
the nations that had sent her groups was aware of the battle to 
be fought, of the arms to be used, of the opponents to be met, 
of the ultimate victory that was assured. It was a sign that 
they had come ready and attentive and willing to be 
led by the counsels and directions of Christ’s Vicar upon 
earth. Quadragesimo Anno: a year full of events of the 
deepest consequence. The Encyclical was issued in a month 
which witnessed the attack on the Catholic religion in Spain, 
and the sudden ebullition of the evil elements in Italy. His 
Holiness, indeed, has been insulted in his own episcopal city 
of Rome: but the response of the Catholic world (as is made 
evident by the enormous number of messages printed in 
various issues of the Osservatore Romano) has been magnifi- 
cent. The Holy See is independent—magnificently so: she 
relies on no armies, on no civil Government. She is encircled 
and protected with a mighty moral weapon : the love of mil- 
lions of her subjects. They will now, as a consequence of 
these events, turn with renewed gratitude and deeper loyalty 
to the wise and tender and strong guidance of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI. The enemies of God’s Church have been un- 
conscious agents in the hands of Providence for the promul- 
gation of a momentous Encyclical. 


G. S. BURNS. 











THE ENGLISH LEGEND OF ST.JOSEPH 
OF ARIMATHEA 


SHOULD have liked to call this paper “the British 
] ees of St. Joseph of Arimathea,” because it is, of 

course, with the British or pre-Saxon Church in this 
country that the story of St. Joseph of Arimathea is asso- 
ciated, but so far as I can learn from any evidence accessible 
to me, the Britons, or the population of Celtic speech wha 
represented them at a later date, must be held guiltless of 
originating this particular fable. It was not until long after 
the kingdom had been united under one monarch, and was 
known throughout the world as Anglia or England, that any 
word was breathed of Joseph of Arimathea’s connection with 
Glastonbury. And, strange to say, it is by devout and well- 
meaning representatives of the Anglican Church, assisted 
somewhat incongruously by a number of Spiritualists,’ that 
a vigorous effort is now being made to keep the legend alive. 
The situation is so curious, and this example of the genesis of 
what some people like to call a “tradition” is so typical, 
that it may not be out of place to devote a few pages to con- 
sidering the matter further. 

Some little time ago I was shown a booklet, excellently 
got up and attractively illustrated, which seems to be enjoy- 
ing a wide and no doubt remunerative sale. At any rate, 
from the title page itself one learns that a first issue (1922) 
of 1,000 copies was disposed of in less than a year, that three 
editions—amounting to 9,000 copies in all—were sold out 
before August, 1927, and that then a fourth edition of 5,000 
copies, was promptly sent to press in view of a further ex- 
pected demand. In the brief preface to this last reprint the 
author, writing in August, 1927, from “The Vicarage, 
Glastonbury,” states that he is “still inundated with corre- 
spondence on the subject from all over the world.” This last 
piece of information is perhaps hardly surprising in view of 
the very startling propositions to which the author of the 

* Some of these automatists, no doubt, would not call themselves Spiritualists, 
but there are many who would. 

* “St. Joseph of Arimathea at Glastonbury, or the Apostolic Church of 


Britain.” By the Rev. Lionel Smithett Lewis, M.A., Vicar of Glastonbury, 
London: Mowbray and Co. 
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booklet invites the assent of his readers. Let me quote a 
few examples. On pp. 15—16 we find the following pro- 
nouncement: 


It is not too much to say that the site of St. Mary's 
Church in the Abbey grounds at Glastonbury is the site 
of the first-known above-ground church in the world. 
The present ruined Norman church is of the exact dimen- 
sions and stands on the same site, as the ancient Celtic 
Wattle Church which all tradition and history say was 
built by the disciples of Christ. . . It seems that our 
early British Church was founded by St. Joseph of 
Arimathea, that then St. Simon Zelotes, the Apostle, 
came and was martyred, and then St. Paul sent Aristo- 
bulus, the brother of St. Barnabas, to be our first bishop, 
and that he too was martyred. And I think that it is in- 
disputable that St. Paul himself came and taught in 
Britain, and it is stated, but on less ancient authority, 
that St. Peter came. 


It is certainly true that these things have been stated; 
but when and by whom did they begin to be stated? This is 
the point about which one would like to have more exact 
information. I have not the least pretension or wish to 
damp the enthusiasm which Glastonbury evokes, not only 
amongst Anglicans, but amongst the adherents, relatively few 
in number, of the Faith for which the last abbot gave his 
life. It is unquestionably one of the oldest and most inspir- 
ing memorials of religious belief in this country, because it 
dates back to Celtic times. As Mr. Christopher Hollis re- 
marks very truly in a sketch published not long since, “the 
foundations of English life were for good or for bad laid 
when England was Catholic, and when Glastonbury was one 
of the four or five most important places in England.” * 
Neither am I prepared to protest too vigorously when I am 
told that “we should be surely the poorer if these exquisite 
gems of romance [e.g., the legends of King Arthur and the 
Grail] had not formed part of its tradition, and that there 
is, in any case, more than enough of proved history to show 
that Glastonbury was for centuries the most ancient and 
famous centre of Christianity in the land.” * But while 
legends are all very well when they have grown up spon- 


'C. Hollis, “Glastonbury and England,” p. 12. Sheed and Ward, 1927. 
* Armine Campbell, “The Glories of Glastonbury,” p. 5. Sheed and Ward, 
1926. 
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taneously and in good faith among simple folk who prayed 
and never doubted, the artificial resuscitation of a myth 
which has not only died a natural death, but has conclu- 
sively been proved to be destitute of any basis in truth or 
probability, is quite another matter. When Miss Campbell 
tells us that the legends she recounts “are not related as his- 
torical facts,” and Mr. Hollis frankly warns his readers that 
William of Malmesbury’s story has been interpolated with 
fictions of which the good monk himself knew nothing, they 
plainly disarm criticism. What does seem to call for protest 
is the attempt of educated clergymen, who speak to their 
parishioners with a certain authority and who have at hand 
the means of knowing better, to persuade the illiterate that 
St. Joseph of Arimathea did in truth end his days in Glaston- 
bury, that he founded there within four years of Our Lord’s 
Crucifixion! a church which has been a centre of worship 
ever since, and that this apostolic foundation, fostered by 
St. Paul himself, was for centuries a stronghold of British 
ecclesiastical autonomy, vindicating a rightful independence 
against the claims of Rome. 

There is no sufficient reason for reporting here in its full 
form the legend of Joseph of Arimathea which reached its 
final development in the narrative of John of Glastonbury. 
A few sentences will suffice, taken from the interpolated 
portion of William of Malmesbury. According to this 


St. Philip (the Apostle) passed among the nation of 
the Franks, preached the Gospel to them, and converted 
many to Christianity. Desiring to extend still further 
a knowledge of the true faith, he chose twelve of his 
disciples, each of whom he blessed by the laying on of 
hands, and sent them to Britain to preach the Gospel. 
Philip is said to have appointed over these one who was 
his most dear friend, Joseph of Arimathea, the same who 
had laid the body of our Lord in the sepulchre. These 
disciples with Joseph of Arimathea came to Britain in 
the year of our Lord 63, fifteen years after the Assump- 
tion of Blessed Mary. 


Pseudo-Malmesbury goes on to say that, after some dis- 


‘ Although Pseudo-Malmesbury and other alleged authorities expressly give 
the date a-D- 63, Mr.Lewis (i.c. p. 29) appeals to Gildas, and declares, in 
capitals, that Joseph came “in a.D. 37, four years after the Crucifixion.” All 
that can be inferred from Gildas’s involved statement is that Christianity began 
to be preached to the world at the close of the reign of Tiberius. Gildas makes 
not the slightest reference to Joseph of Arimathea. 
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appointments and rebuffs, a pagan king allowed them to 
settle on an island called Yniswithin (later known as Glaston- 
bury and also as Avalon) in a marshy tract where they were 
eventually given twelve hides of land. Admonished from 
on high they set about building a church there “in honour of 
the blessed and holy Virgin, Mother of God.” The walls 
were made of wattled osiers, and it was the first church ever 
built in Britain. In this spot the twelve holy men led ani 
eremitical life for many years. It may be added, as indeed 
a previous quotation has already told us, that not content 
with the story just summarized, Mr. Lewis also lays stress 
upon the coming to England at about the same period of the 
Apostle St. Simon Zelotes, of Aristobulus and of St. Paul 
himself. 

To encourage readers to swallow all these legendary data, 
we are told very positively that “all the earliest traditions of 
Glastonbury circle round St. Joseph,” and it is added that 
the Saint was buried there with two phials, containing the 
blood and sweat of Our Lord which he had brought from 
Jerusalem. Certainly the “earliest traditions’ are those 
which matter. If it were true that these centred in St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, the legend would deserve the most re- 
spectful consideration. But unfortunately the statement 
that this Saint was prominent in the earliest traditions of 
Glastonbury is the exact reverse of the truth. Some six or 
seven years ago, Dean Armitage Robinson, than whom no 
scholar is more capable or more impartial in all matters of 
monastic history, went very carefully into the whole matter 
of the Glastonbury legends. As a result of his researches, 
he has proved conclusively that nothing whatever is on record 
connecting Glastonbury with St. Joseph of Arimathea until 
we reach the middle of the thirteenth century. Up to that 
date he is nowhere so much as mentioned in any document 
connected with the evangelization of Britain.? Neither is 
his first introduction to the notice of English readers particu- 
larly creditable. Somewhere in the thirteenth century copies 
were made of William of Malmesbury’s ¢éractate ““De Anti- 
quitate Glastoniensis Ecclesiz,”’ and in this a preliminary 


* See his books, “Somerset Historical Essays," “‘The Times of St. Dunstan,” 
and “Two Glastonbury Legends” (1926). 

2 It is true that in the Grail romance called “Joseph of Arimathea,”’ which 
was written by Robert de Borron in the closing years of the twelfth century, 
Joseph is made prominent, but he is not there brought into connection with 
Glastonbury. 
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chapter was interpolated, mentioning for the first time the 
supposed mission of Joseph of Arimathea, sent by St. Philip 
the Apostle with twelve companions into Britain. Until this 
forgery was concocted more than a thousand years after the 
first preaching of Christianity in Britain, there is no scrap 
of evidence to show that Joseph was ever connected by any- 
one with this country. 

It is unfortunate that no pre-Norman chronicles written 
in the abbey of Glastonbury itself have been preserved to 
us, but we have plenty of other materials which quite suffi- 
ciently enable us to decide what did ot form part of the 
early Somerset tradition. There is in the first place a con- 
siderable body of charters, mostly forgeries, purporting to 
grant land, revenues or privileges of various kinds to the 
abbey. It is practically certain that these cannot have been 
fabricated by any other hands than those of the monks them- 
selves. No other scriptorium could have had any interest in 
concocting them. But for our present purpose the forgeries 
are hardly less valuable than genuine charters. Such fic- 
titious documents inevitably magnify the antiquity, privileges 
and sacred treasures of the monastery in whose interest they 
were drawn up. Now in all the series of these supposedly early 
charters, nearly all of them, in fact, forged in the eleventh 
or twelfth centuries, there is no mention of Joseph of 
Arimathea. We are told, in what purports to be the most 
important of them all, a charter of King Ine (A.D. 725), 
that certain lands were bestowed upon the “old church” 
(ecclesia vetusta), which is also stated to be “the first in 
the Kingdom of Britain and the foundation and origin of all 
religion.”” Christ, the great High Priest, we are further in- 
formed, made known to Blessed David of Wales, that He 
had already consecrated it Himself in His own honour and 
in that of His Blessed Mother Mary.! No one disputes that 
the old church of Glaston was originally in British hands, 
and this charter does no more than bring David of Menevia 
upon the scene as the first of the holy men connected with 
it. If the story of Joseph of Arimathea had been known 
to anyone in Glastonbury it is practically certain that he 
would not have been overlooked in such a document. The 
fabricators would have had no scruple in introducing a tradi- 
tion which reflected such glory on their house, but they did 

* This charter is printed in Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” Vol. III., 


pp. 307—308, but the editors are at pains to make it clear that the document 
is spurious. 
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not know it, for the Grail romances had not yet been written. 

Let me say emphatically that I have not the slightest 
desire to depreciate Glastonbury or its monks, but we must 
face the facts of history. Sir Henry Howorth hardly went 
too far when he described Avalon as ‘“‘a hotbed of forgery.” + 
Indeed, Dr. Charles Plummer, a much more sober and gentle 
critic with no bias against Catholicism, refers to certain other 
claims which the monks put forward as “simply an instance 
of that huge system of monastic lying in which Glastonbury 
had a bad pre-eminence.”? It would be hard to find a more 
glaring instance than the fabrication of what was called the 
Charter of St. Patrick. The Glastonbury story was that when 
St. Patrick had effected the conversion of Ireland he came 
over to Somersetshire to spend his last days at Avalon. There 
he found a group of pious Christian brethren who had suc- 
ceeded to the disciples of Phaganus and Diruvianus. They 
made Patrick their Superior, and then they showed'him the 
writings of Phaganus and Diruvianus,in which it was recorded 
that twelve disciples of SS. Philip and James constructed 
the old church in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, under 
the direction of St. Gabriel Archangel. Phaganus and his 
companion, it is stated, obtained 30 years’ indulgence from 
Pope Eleutherius. All this purports to have been set down 
in the charter by St. Patrick himself, and he adds: “I 
[Patrick] obtained twelve years’ indulgence from Pope Celes- 
tine.” There is probably not a single scholar of any stand- 
ing who would allow for a moment that St. Patrick became 
abbot of Glastonbury and was buried there. Nothing sup- 
ports the claim but unscrupulous forgeries, and the most 
ignorant of the students of Church history will be aware, that 
indulgences of this kind, numbered by years, do not make 
their appearance anywhere until at least some six hundred 
years later. Nevertheless, despite the fact that the so-called 
charter of St. Patrick cannot possibly have been forged 
earlier than the eleventh century, it contains not the slightest 
reference to St. Joseph of Arimathea. The story of his com- 
ing to England had not yet been invented. 

Not perhaps so conclusive, but more satisfactory in bring- 
ing us into contact with seventh century literature of un- 
questionable authenticity, is an appeal to the writings of 
St. Aldhelm. His monastery at Malmesbury was, like that of 


‘ Howorth, “Golden Age of the English Church,” Vol. I., Pref. p. cl. 
* See Plummer’s edition of Bede’s “Ecclesiastical History,"’ Vol. II., p. 167. 
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Glastonbury, strongly affected by Celtic influences. No very 
great distance separated the two houses, and when Aldhelm 
became bishop of Sherborne, he was even nearer. We know 
that he had direct relations with Glastonbury, and it hardly 
seems conceivable that if it was a boast of the latter abbey 
to have been founded by St. Joseph and to possess his relics, 
Aldhelm should not have been familiar with the story. 
But there is no mention of Joseph of Arimathea in the 
writings of Aldhelm, any more than there is in those of 
Gildas or of Bede. What makes this omission significant 
is the fact that Aldhelm composed a poem on each of the 
twelve apostles, and it is obvious that in dealing with the 
less prominent among them, he was at a loss for anything to 
say distinctive of the individual. If he had known that 
St. Philip sent Joseph of Arimathea to England, or that 
St. Simon Zelotes, and still more St. Paul as stated by Mr. 
Lewis, had themselves preached in Britain, it is very difficult 
to understand why Aldhelm should have passed the fact over 
in silence. But what is perhaps the most surprising thing 
of all is the lack of any liturgical commemoration of the 
Saint, who not only figured so prominently in the Gospel, but 
who was, according to the later story, the first missionary to 
preach Christianity in Britain. His body was actually interred 
at Glastonbury, and yet in an age extravagant beyond belief 
in the veneration paid to relics, not a trace of his name is dis- 
coverable in any English calendar or service-book, not even 
at the monastery itself. It is true that we cannot produce any 
missal or psalter written for certain in the Glastonbury 
scriptorium. But the calendar in the Leofric Missal, as Mr. 
Warren, fully corroborated in this by Mr. Edmund Bishop 
and Dean Armitage Robinson, has detected, “is really a 
calendar of Glastonbury written before the close of the tenth 
century.” Another surviving calendar, which only a little 
less unmistakably proclaims its Glastonbury origin, is that 
prefixed to the Bosworth Psalter. In them we find such 
characteristic feasts as “Sci Patricii senioris in Glastonia” on 
August 24th, “In Glaston., St. Aidan, bp.”, on August 31st, 
“In Glaston., S. Ceolfrid abb.” on September 25th. But 
the only point which really concerns us here is the fact that 
in these two calendars, both closely connected with Glaston- 
bury and written somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
year 1000, there is not the slightest reference to St. Joseph 
of Arimathea or to anything which bears upon his story. 
VOL. CLVIII. E 
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We must remember that in those early days no sanction was 
asked of the Holy See when a new liturgical commemoration 
was introduced. It is unlikely that such a monastery as 
Glastonbury would even have sought the approval of the 
bishop of the diocese. If the monks at that period had 
believed that they possessed the body of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea, or that he first built a church there, or that he 
had deposited there the two cruets containing the blood and 
sweat of Our Saviour, they would have made a liturgical 
feast for him at once and proclaimed the fact of his connec- 
tion with the abbey far and wide. But St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea is passed over everywhere, and one would be tempted 
to say that no liturgical recognition was ever accorded to 
him in England, if it were not for a few, relatively very late, 
fragments printed in an introduction to John of Glaston- 
bury’s Chronicle,! which seem intended to form part of a 
“proper” office in his honour. But there is no evidence that 
it was ever used. Joseph of Arimathea’s name is found in no 
litany, not even among the thousand saints in the litanies of 
the Leofric and Wolstan “Collectaria.”’ 

One might dwell upon certain other considerations, for 
example upon the subjects depicted in the Seals of Glaston- 
bury. We find Our Lady there, with St. Patrick and St. 
Dunstan and St. Benignus, even St. Catherine and St. Mar- 
garet; but there is never a thought of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea. Moreover, if the tradition had been attached 
to Glastonbury from an early date, we cannot doubt that it 
would have spread and would soon have been treated as a 
national asset. But there is not a hint of it in all those 
chroniclers who purported to write the history of the world, 
or to describe in detail the early developments of Chris- 
tianity in Britain. I may confess that nothing has done more 
to convince me that the story of St. Joseph’s coming to Glas- 
tonbury is a pure myth than the silence of all the chroniclers 
who wrote before A.D. 1250, and of the great majority of 
those who lived after that date. Matthew Paris, in his 
“Chronica Majora,” says nothing of Joseph of Arimathea, 
though he has inserted at considerable length the equally 
baseless legend of the coming of Lazarus, Mary Magdalen 
and Martha to Marseilles and Provence. If he had ever 
heard of the connection of St. Joseph with Glastonbury he 
certainly would not have failed to record it, if only for its 


* Hearne, “Johannis Glastoniensis Chronica,”’ Vol. I., p. 4. 
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national interest; but, on the contrary, he clearly implies 
that Christianity was first introduced into Britain by Pha- 
ganus and Diruvianus, who were sent by Pope Eleutherius in 
answer to the appeal of King Lucius. Higden’s “Polychro- 
nicon” is equally silent about Joseph’s coming to England, 
and the same is true of the “Flores Historiarum,” except that 
one single MS. of the work has interpolated a brief passage 
from John of Glastonbury’s “Chronica” after the mention 
of King Arviragus.! This conspiracy of silence is the more 
noteworthy, because, when in the course of the fourteenth 
century the legend of Joseph of Arimathea’s coming to Glas- 
tonbury attained a certain measure of publicity, it was at 
once made use of by the English representatives at the 
Council of Constance in 1417, who based upon it an argu- 
ment that England ought to be given precedence among the 
nations of the West, because it had received Christianity at 
so early a date. The English orators seem to have con- 
veniently forgotten that, according to the Glastonbury ac- 
count, the Apostle Philip had himself begun to preach the 
Gospel in France before he sent Joseph to England. On the 
other hand their French rivals based a similar claim to pre- 
cedence on the coming of St. Lazarus, Martha and Mary 
to Provence. One might infer that they must have been 
quite ignorant of the facts set out in the Glastonbury story.? 
It is curious that Mr. Lewis when reprinting his pamphlet 
in 1927 takes absolutely no notice of the brilliantly clear and 
unanswerable demonstration in which Dean Armitage Robin- 
son shows that the name of St. Joseph of Arimathea was 
never heard of in connection with Glastonbury until the Grail 
romances began to be written towards the close of the twelfth 
century. The unscrupulous interpolator, who introduced this 
incident under the egis of the highly-respected William of 
Malmesbury, was careful to keep the Grail out of it, possibly 
because the Grail idea as treated in some of the romances in- 
volved a disrespectful and untheological view of the doctrine 
of the Blessed Sacrament, but possibly also because the men- 
tion of the Grail might have suggested that the whole narra- 
tive was founded on romance, whereas the monks wished it to 
be treated as sober history. But while Mr. Lewis completely 


' The list of those chroniclers who, even when writing about early Britain and 
King Arthur, say not a word which would lead us to suppose that they had ever 
heard of Joseph of Arimathea, would be a long one. 

* See Harduin’s “Concilia,”” Vol. VIII., cc. 751—752. 
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ignores Dean Armitage Robinson’s refutation,’ he speaks of 
him in connection with that scholar’s indication of the site 
of St. David’s pillar in the following eccentric terms: “The 
Dean of Wells, either from an extraordinary scent for old 
ruins, an amazing intuition, a superb guess, or an implum- 
mable [sic] scholarship, suggested that it stood to the north,” 
in which position in fact it was found. By way of positive 
evidence in favour of the Arimathea tradition, Mr. Lewis 
supplies his readers with absolutely nothing except a number 
of loose statements by early Christian writers, who were 
anxious to vindicate the Catholicity of the Church by declar- 
ing that the Gospel had been preached in every country of 
the world, including remote Britain. The whole collection 
of‘ passages is taken mediately or immediately from Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s “Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates,” 
a work which, while full of out-of-the-way erudition, has 
been completely set aside by modern scholarship as regards 
its main conclusions. 

There can be no reason to doubt that towards the close of 
the Middle Ages, when credulity seems to have attained its 
utmost development, the legend of St. Joseph of Arimathea 
at Glastonbury was made much of, and that nobody, the 
monks least of all, was particularly concerned to investigate 
its truth. I am not suggesting that the Community were in 
bad faith. They probably believed as unquestioningly as 
the simple pilgrims who came to pay their devotions there. 
When a story has been told for a century or two, it probably 
becomes quite as firmly rooted as if it had been handed down 
for a thousand years. We have a detailed description of 
what was seen at Glastonbury just before the dissolution, of 
the monasteries. The writer, William Good, after going to 
Oxford, where he was a scholar and fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, became Rector of Middle Chinnock under Queen 
Mary, and leaving the country after her death entered the 
Society of Jesus, dying at Naples in 1586. Father Good 
tells us that he was a native of Glastonbury. 

“When I was a boy of eight,” he writes, “for I was born 
there, I have served Mass in this chapel fof Our Lady], and 
I saw it destroyed in the time of Henry VIII. by a wicked 
man, one William Goals.” 

He lets us know that in the early sixteenth century a 


4 It is inconceivable that he could have failed to hear of it, for though the 
book, ‘“‘Two Glastonbury Legends,” was only published in 1926, Dean Armitage 
Robinson had written and lectured on the subject earlier. 
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feast of St. Joseph of Arimathea was kept on July 27th. 
There was certainly nothing of the sort in William of 
Malmesbury’s time or for long afterwards. He says that 
“there were bronze plates as a perpetual memorial, chapels, 
crypts, crosses, arms,” but he adds that the monks never 
knew for certain the place of their Saint’s burial, or pointed 
it out. They said the body was hidden most carefully, either 
there at Glastonbury, or on a hill near Montacute, called 
Hamden Hill, and that when his body should be found, the 
whole world should wend their way thither on account of 
the number and wondrous nature of the miracles worked 
there. He declares also that the story was remembered of 
the “two small silver vessels in which was some of the most 
holy blood and water which had flowed from the side of 
Christ.” He does not, however, profess to have seen these. 
There is, in fact, nothing in Father Good’s account which 
helps to carry the story back more than a century or two 
beyond the date at which he wrote. The complete silence 
of all the early centuries remains unaffected. 

Unfortunately it has come about, mainly owing to the 
claim of Mr. Bligh Bond to have made discoveries by the 
aid of psychic communications when excavating the area of 
the minster precincts, that every automatist looks upon Glas- 
tonbury as a happy hunting ground. Piles of script have 
been received dealing with every stage of the supposed his- 
tory of the abbey. From one point of view this may be re- 
garded as a rather fortunate occurrence. No demonstration 
could be more effective as an exposure of the utterly untrust- 
worthy character of these automatic communications. The 
story, so clearly told by Dean Armitage Robinson in his 
booklet, “Two Glastonbury Legends,” must convince any 
sane person who takes the trouble to peruse it carefully, that 
the alleged connection of St. Joseph of Arimathea with Glas- 
tonbury is a pure myth,—a grotesque myth. 

And yet a sensible person, like Mrs. Travers Smith, can 
allow a long narrative received automatically to be printed 
over her name in metrical form. This is the account given 
of the wattle church: 

Now would I tell ye how our House was built. 
Round was her base, the walls with wattle raised 
Upon a rugged ring of boulder stones. 

No seats were there; upon the ground we kneeled, 
The floor of clay hard beaten with the spade, 

And with fresh leaves and rushes daily strewed 
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And in her centre was a table fair, 
Nought on her save the vessels for the feast 
Held weekly on the day He suffered. i 

Presumably the communicator purports to be one of 
Joseph of Arimathea’s original followers. 

So again we have other stories of Glastonbury transmitted 
through other automatists, and dealing, as said above, with 
every stage of the history of Avalon; but they all assume the 
truth of the Arimathea legend. Thus Abbot Ailnoth in Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s time incorporates in what purports to be 
his own statement such a passage as the following: 

I crave a little place in the annals of Glastonbury, 
_ since my one aim in life was to do the best for my be- 
loved church and its worshippers inside and outside the 
precincts. No grand and wonderful Abbot, truly, but a 
humble follower of Joseph of Arimathea who was cut 
off from the land of his adoration, and incarcerated in 
semi-slavery in a foreign land simply on account of the 
jealousy which the Saxon monarchs and tribal chiefs felt 
for each other, which allowed a foreign conqueror to fall 
upon their undisciplined ranks and annihilate them. 

How mendacious and misleading many of these communi- 
cations are may be judged from another lament of the same 
Abbot Ailnoth. He, the usurping Abbot Thurstan, we are 
told, ‘“‘with no bowels of compassion, literally rooted up all 
the goodly ritual of the beloved Saxon tongue and prescribed 
the harsh and unfamiliar service of the Norman style.”” One 
would be curious to know where any specimens can be found 
“of the goodly ritual of the beloved Saxon tongue.” Nothing 
can be more certain than that in all Anglo-Saxon monasteries 
both the Mass and the Office were always said in Latin. 

Surely it is most regrettable that this kind of rubbish, 
which for many people acquires a quasi-sacred character, 
because it is believed to be communicated by good spirits 
who lived as monks and passed out of this world many hun- 
dred years ago, should seem in some sense to be authenti- 
cated by such a fictitious narrative as Mr. Lewis has written 
and distributed broadcast. Whether Mr. Lewis believes in 
the authenticity of these spirit communications himself, I am 
quite unable to say, but his pamphlet will certainly give en- 
couragement to many who do believe, and it will probably 
suggest to others the possibility of acquiring proficiency in 
the same unprofitable line of experiment. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
BLESSED THOMAS MORE AND THE LOVE OF MONEY. 


cc OVETOUSNESS is the root of all evils,” said St. Paul to 

Timothy. One would say that Sir Thomas More must 
often have meditated upon this text and from constant medita- 
tion have drawn the principles that shaped his life. It is easy 
to see them operative from the beginning to the end of his career. 

As an undergraduate at Oxford he seems to have been allowed 
no pocket-money. Even for necessary repairs to his clothing or 
his boots he had to make special application to his father. 
Stapleton, who gives the details, says that in after life More 
used to praise his father’s mode of acting. A cynic might wonder 
whether at the time More was so enthusiastic in his approval, but 
certain it is that he learnt well his lesson. “Thus it came to pass 
that I indulged in no vice or vain pleasure, that I did not spend 
my time in dangerous or idle pastimes, that I did not even know 
the meaning of extravagance and luxury, that I did not learn to 
put money to evil uses, that, in fine, I had no love, or even 
thought, of anything beyond my studies.” ! 

His attraction to the monastic life was so great that before his 
marriage he spent about four years in the London Charterhouse, 
although without taking any vow. Even after his marriage the 
thought of the religious life still haunted him. When his 
daughter Margaret, who seemed to be at death’s door, was cured 
through his fervent prayers, he was so minded that “if it had 
pleased God at that time to have taken her to His mercy, he 
would never have meddled with worldly matters after” (Roper’s 
“Life”). What side of the monastic life was especially attrac- 
tive to him? On the authority, doubtless, of Erasmus, Stapleton 
tells us that, in his consciousness of human frailty, More feared 
the vow of chastity,? but clearly the common life which is the 
outcome of the vow of poverty was most dear to him. He 
imitated it in his own household, making his daughters read at 
meals and end with the words “Tu autem, Domine, miserere 
nobis” in true monastic form. It is significant that although 
he had lived with the Carthusians, yet the only Order named as 
attracting him was the Franciscan, the characteristic virtue of 
which is Evangelical Poverty. 

Still stronger indications can be found in the work by which he 
is most widely known—the “Utopia.” Too often is this extra- 


* Stapleton, “Life of Sir Thomas More,” p. 3. 
* Ibid. p. 10. 
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ordinary book assumed to be a serious treatise on economics and 
social reform, especially by those many writers who have never 
read it. Often, of course, in the work More is indeed in deadly 
earnest, as when he complains of the avarice which led land- 
owners to abandon the tilling of the soil for the rearing of cattle, 
and exclaims bitterly “Sheep have devoured men.” But when he 
lets his imagination run riot in describing the Utopian custom 
of using gold for pots, pans and all vile uses, he is clearly 
joking. 
The true notion of Utopia [writes Sir John Mackintosh] 
is that it intimates a variety of doctrines and exhibits a 
multiplicity of projects, which the writer regards with almost 
every possible degree of approbation and shade of assent; 
from the frontiers of serious and entire belief, through grada- 
‘tions of descending plausibility, where the. lowest are scarcely 
more than the exercises of ingenuity, and to which some 
wild paradoxes are appended, either as a vehicle or as an 
easy means (if necessary) of disavowing the serious intention 
of the whole of the Platonic fiction.! 


It was written to fill the idle hours in Flanders whilst the 
business of his embassy was hanging fire, in order to practise 
his pen and to compose a pleasant fiction for the entertain- 
ment of his friends. In such a man a serious purpose could 
never be wholly absent, even in the midst of his fun, but I 
suggest that the serious purpose was not to sketch practical plans 
for the betterment of society, but to give his fancy free play in 
the conception of an organized State dispensing with the use of 
money. It is, of course, a many-sided work which various readers 
will view from various aspects, yet I feel that no more just 
summary of it could be framed than the words of the text, 
“Covetousness is the root of all evils.” The two examples above 
quoted are connected with that subject. His ideal is the life 
of the early Christians who had all things in common. The 
source of many details is obviously the religious life. The Church 
services, the meals in common, reading at table, common store- 
houses for goods, uniformity of dress, etc., all recall the life 
of a monastery. But with his understanding of women, the idea 
that women of the world should wear clothing of uniform cut 
and colour, was clearly not meant as a practical suggestion, but 
aS a jest. 

In More’s English Works there are numberless passages treat- 
ing of the inordinate love of money. Stapleton has two chapters, 
one on “His Wise and Devout Sayings” and the other on “His 
Keen Humour,” which comprise many extracts on the subject, 
taken from his writings. They come especially from his un- 


* Stapleton, “Life of Sir Thomas More,” p. 61. 
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finished treatise upon “The Four Last Things,” from the 
“Dialogue” and the “Supplication of Souls.” In the last-named 
work, for example, he imagines a soul being allowed to come 
from Purgatory to revisit his former home on earth. “There 
show they us our substance and our bags stuffed with gold, which 
when we see them we set much less by them than would an old 
man that found a bag of cherry stones which he laid up when he 
was a child.” 

What he taught he practised. The well-known letter which 
he wrote to his wife upon the occasion of the disastrous fire which 
destroyed his granaries is one of the most beautiful ever penned. 
‘He is confident that God permitted the loss for their good and 
is able to more than make it up to them whenever He wills. All 
his concern is for any possible losses that his neighbours may 
have suffered, “for, and I should not leave myself a spoon, there 
shall no poor neighbour of mine bear any loss happened by any 
chance in my house.” If their grievous loss should make it 
imperative to discharge some of their servants, then his wife 
is to make sure that they have other places of employment open 
to them. “But I would not that any man were suddenly sent away 
he wot ne’er wither.”1 Stapleton fills a whole chapter with 
instances of his contempt of wealth. 

Unbounded was his charity to the poor whom he used person- 
ally to visit in their humble homes. At Chelsea “he hired a 
house in which he placed many who were infirm, poor or old, 
providing for them at his own expense. . . One poor widow 
who had lost all her money in litigation, he took into his own 
family and supported. Whenever, as a lawyer, he undertook 
the causes of widows and orphans, his services were always given 
gratuitously.” 2 He stands out in a corrupt age as a shining 
example of incorruptibility. After his fall from the King’s 
favour, his enemies scrutinized his past record to find matter 
of accusation in order to curry favour with the royal tyrant, but 
malice and cupidity combined could find nothing blameworthy. 
A few tentative accusations, upon examination, vanished into 
thin air. 

He had had a large practice as a lawyer. For years he had 
held high office in the State, at last the highest of all, the 
Chancellorship. Yet upon his fall he was a poor man. One 
of the few original facts which Nicholas Harpsfield records in 
his “Life of More” shows him and his family to have been 
almost upon the verge of destitution. “He was compelled, for 
lack of other fuel, every night before he went to bed, to cause 
a great bundle of fern to be brought into his own chamber, and 
with the blaze thereof to warm himself, his wife and his children, 
and so without any other fires to go to their beds.” He tells his 


* Ibid. p. 92. * Ibid. p.72. 
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family in all seriousness that he hopes they may still be able to be 
united. At least, he says, “we may yet with bags and wallets 
go a-begging together, and, hoping that for pity some good folks 
will give their charity, at every man’s door to sing Salve Regina 
and so still keep company merrily together.” ! 

When imprisonment came, he welcomed it with joy as bringing 
him at last, in its silence, its privations, its leisure for prayer and 
contemplation, the semblance at least of that religious life he 
had always loved. “I believe, Meg, that they that have put me 
here, ween they have done me a high displeasure. But I assure 
you on my faith, mine own dear daughter, if it had not been for 
my wife and you that be my children, whom I account the 
chief part of my charge, I would not have failed, long ere 
this, to have closed myself in as strait a room and straiter too.” 

To the very end he practised holy poverty. He who had been 
Lord Chancellor went out to die clothed in a garment of the very 
poorest and coarsest make “of the basest material we call frieze. 
But this was for Thomas More a fitting nuptial garment; by it 
he was made like to Christ who willed to be poor: clothed in it 
he hastened to drink the Chalice of Christ and to celebrate the 
Nuptial Feast of the Lamb.” ? 

PHILIP E. HALLETT. 





A NOTE oN Louis VEUILLOT. 


ET us be just to great men of the past, even when occasion 
arises for being particularly kind to their adversaries! Much 
has been written of late concerning the Vatican Council. The 
impassioned debates that echoed in the Press from 1867 to 1871 
have been heard of again. There has been manifest a laudable 
desire to do justice to the “Minority”—the defeated party of 
those days; and, in particular, to rescue them from the mis- 
interpretations of anti-Catholic writers. Dom Cuthbert Butler 
has evoked Dr. Ullathorne and other truthful witnesses to refute 
the malignant and ill-informed tales of Salmon, Bury and others. 
He has done an effective piece of work, the merits of which have 
been widely acknowledged and to which one must wish a very 
wide circulation. Yet some readers have felt that there are a 
few pages of Dom Cuthbert’s history in which he is less than just 
to certain great men whose memory he has revived. They regret, 
too, that reviewers have followed too unquestioningly in the wake 
of those less balanced judgments of the historian. 
It is especially with Dom Butler’s and his Catholic reviewers’ 
treatment of Louis Veuillot that we are here concerned. Dom 
Butler does not claim (we remark) any first-hand knowledge of 


* Roper’s “Life.” * Stapleton’s “‘Life,”’ p. 209- 
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Veuillot’s writings. We are convinced that had he known them 
well, he would have written of them and their author very dif- 
ferently. We may fairly presume a large measure of ignorance on 
the part of the reviewers. Veuillot has always been extremely 
little known in English-speaking countries. 

We shall not attempt to enter on a historical justification of the 
great Catholic protagonist who for nearly fifty years edited 
UU nivers. So vast a task would be out of the question. We 
merely ambition to supply a short corrective note to a series of 
judgments that are not malicious but merely superficial. 

“Corrective” of what? Of the impression that Louis Veuillot 
was an unaccountable extremist, an uncompromising and strife- 
loving fanatic, who gave dogmatic lessons to bishops, who “pushed 
papal claims to extravagant extremes and revelled in violent and 
provocative language,” who “accused, calumniated and insulted 
his brethren in the Faith almost as if they were heretics and 
schismatics.” This is the impression given and these are some 
of the words used by Catholic writers, since Dom Cuthbert’s book 
appeared, concerning one of the most devoted and valiant cham- 
pions that the Church found during the nineteenth century. Was 
he also one of the most wise, centrally correct, and far-seeing? 
We shall see that there is good reason for thinking that too. 

We shall appeal to but one tribunal—that one to which, above 
all others, Veuillot would have liked his cause to be taken. But it 
is one to which his Catholic adversaries must also defer. It is 
the Holy See. 

Dom Butler, in his generous panegyrics of Mgr. Dupanloup, 
who was always at war with Veuillot, does not fail to notice 
certain occasions on which Pius IX. signified approval of that 
prelate’s writings and doings. He says, however, nothing of the 
more numerous occasions on which the same Pope gave to his 
lay defender proofs at least as emphatic of his gratitude, con- 
fidence and affection. They were so emphatic as to fill Veuillot’s 
humble soul at once with joy and fear; so emphatic as to draw 
from the un-Catholic Journal des Débais the bitter remark: “It 
is a strange spectacle to see a lay journalist fulfilling in some 
sort the function of a lay legate of an infallible Pope.” 

We are not told by Dom Cuthbert how Pius IX., overwhelmed 
with demands for audiences during the Vatican Council, yet 
hastened to grant one to Veuillot without delay, and there and 
then expressed his satisfaction with the U/mivers’s recent polemic 
against Dupanloup, saying: 

Vous avez été trés-bien dans toute cette affaire. Cher 
Univers, toujours sur la bréche et toujours victorieux ! 
Words that are surely a comprehensive panegyric! They, and 


much else that is enlightening, may be easily and cheaply read 
in M. Francois Veuillot’s “Vie Populaire de Louis Veuillot,” 
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brought out by the Bonne Presse at 5 Rue Bayard, Paris, and 
fortified not only by episcopal but by pontifical approbations. 

Leo XIII., thought to be a more “liberal” pope than his pre- 
decessor, did not show any variation from his sentiments towards 
the great intransigent. When Louis Veuillot, then not far from 
death, paid (with his family) his last visit to Rome, the new 
Pope showed himself most anxious that the Veuillots should feel 
satisfied with their reception ; and spoke of the aged champion as 
one whom he delighted to honour, “not only because of his 
talents, but because he has always been a true Christian, a true 
servant of the Church.” 

But a much more formal and express panegyric was to be 
written by Pius X. It was communicated to Louis’s brother in 
acknowledgement of a copy of that “Vie Populaire” we have 
‘already recommended to our readers; there, standing as a 
preface, it may be read. It forms a splendid expansion of Pius 
IX.’s eulogy of the “dear U’nivers, always on the breach and 
always victorious,” and of its editor’s conduct “dans toute cette 
affaire”’—the conflict with Dupanloup and his party in 1869. 
It is too long to be quoted in full; we shall be content to give 
its most salient passages. The Pope says: 

With singular satisfaction we have received your offering 
of the “Life of Louis Veuillot,” and we congratulate you on 
the completion of a work so important. After the example 
of our two predecessors, we are glad to give testimony to 
this . . . eminent Catholic publicist, whose name is hence- 
forth gloriously fixed in history . . . this great and good 
man, unconquerable defender of the rights of God and of 
the Church. . . With the flaming zeal of an apostle he 
entered the lists, adorned with the precious gifts that make 
the writer, artist and thinker of genius. . . His pen was 
at once a trenchant sword and a luminous torch. What 
animated his soul, filled it with light, multiplied a hundred- 
fold its energy, was his profound faith, his love of the Church 
whose triumph he sought, and his love of his country, whose 
fidelity to God he longed for. . . He rejected as impious all 
encroachments on the kingdom of Christ, all dissidence from 
the teachings of the Holy See. He understood that the 
strength of nations is bound up . . . with their unreserved 
acceptance of the doctrinal supremacy of the Church. 

With what upright and proud soul, with what unyielding 
courage, he spoke out on those fundamental questions, con- 
fessing Catholic truth without hesitation or attenuation, never 
consenting to distinguish between the divine rights which 
the modern world admits and those which it tries to pro- 
scribe! With what frank generosity he tore the mask off the 
liberal theories, whose sophisms, misusing the name of liberty, 
dissimulate such deadly conclusions! 
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He applied himself with all the ardour of his soul to dis- 
sipate the prejudices and ambiguities of Gallicanism, and 
was a powerful auxiliary in the great movement towards the 
Apostolic See that marked his epoch. . . It is assuredly a 
great honour for a servant of the Church to have for nearly 
half a century cast upon the successive events of the world’s 
history the pure light of Catholic doctrine, and to have 
pursued without pity the error that struts in the sunlight and 
the error that creeps in darkness. He bears the merit and 
glory of having done this with the courage and enthusiasm of 
a man that possesses truth and that knows how truth has 
imprescriptible rights. He bears the merit and glory of 
having done this in obedience and discipline, his eyes fixed 
on the guidance of the Holy See. He bears the merit and 
glory of having done it with utter disinterestedness, yielding 
to no seductions . . . braving unpopularity, intrigues, anti- 
pathies, calumnious accusations, sometimes the disapprobation 
of his comrades in arms, “happy to be found worthy to suffer 
contumely for the name of Jesus.” 

The totality of his illustrious career is worthy of being 
presented as a model to those who fight for the Church and 
for sacred causes and who are exposed to the same contra- 
dictions and violences. Let them, after his example, be proud 
of their titles of Christians and servants of the Church, and 
know that God will fight with them too and give them victory 
at the hour marked by Providence. 


We had thought of marking in italics a few passages of this 
remarkable document; but its drift and spirit are too uniform 
and plain to call for any such ear-marking, especially if the 
reader be at all familiar with the controversies in which Veuillot 
was involved. It reads less like a tribute to a modern journalist 
than a justification of some Athanasius or Chrysostom spoken by 
some Gregory or Innocent. We doubt whether any uncanonized 
lay writer has ever been crowned by any successor of Peter with 
so unstinted a panegyric. 

G. O'NEILL. 





THE CONINGSBY HOSPITAL. 


HE visible reminders in stone and mortar of the lives of 

our Catholic forefathers can seldom fail to stir the imagina- 

tion of the Catholic to-day, and this is particularly the case when 

such foundations still have a religious or a charitable use. Such 

an instance I have in mind now and the story may well bear 
telling. 

In the historic old city of Hereford, by the pleasant waters of 

the Wye, the visitor who chances to find himself in the now some- 
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what sordid thoroughfare known as Widemarsh Street will be 
surprised to discover a quaint and most attractive building of 
monastic aspect that bears upon it all the signs of age and yet is 
obviously occupied. The worn grey exterior is pierced by a 
narrow archway which leads through to a tiny quadrangle, the 
four sides of which are formed by low two-storied buildings of 
venerable appearance and thickly covered with ivy. The pic- 
ture thus presented is truly attractive, particularly in view of the 
spotless condition of the place and the bright flowers round the 
sides, and the general appearance is strongly reminiscent of a 
very small Oxford College. In actual fact it is known as 
Coningsby’s Hospital (or more commonly “the Red-Coat Hos- 
pital”), and was once a Dominican Friary adjoining a house of 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 

‘ In a sense its present condition is little less interesting than 
its past, and its attraction for the Catholic is enhanced by the 
fact that this district, once known as the Wide Marsh and situated 
outside the old city gates, was the scene of the martyrdom of 
Blessed John Kemble, one of the recently beatified English 
Martyrs. But three hundred years before that glorious event St. 
Thomas Cantilupe was Bishop of Hereford, and he gave per- 
mission for the establishment of a Dominican Priory on the Wide 
Marsh on land offered by Sir John Deinville (or Daniell). Build- 
ing was begun in the reign of Edward II., but unfortunately Sir 
John, the benefactor of the Friars, took part in the revolt of the 
Barons against the king, and having the misfortune to be taken 
prisoner, he was beheaded in Hereford, a fact which held up for 
some considerable time the completion of the buildings. 

However, all was finished at the beginning of the next reign, 
and the Priory was opened with very great pomp by Edward III. 
in person, accompanied by his son the Black Prince and a com- 
pany of ecclesiastics which included no less than three arch- 
bishops, one bishop, the king’s confessor, and many of the 
nobility. Incidentally, the king’s confessor died suddenly during 
the actual ceremony and was buried in the choir of the new 
church. Next door to the Priory was the Hospital of the Knights 
of St. John to which I have already referred, and this building 
was unique in the fact that it was a private military hospital. The 
two buildings formed a notable feature of Hereford and, till the 
national apostasy of the sixteenth century, both Dominicans and 
Knights played a prominent part in the life of the City. But 
the universal ruin was to fall upon them, as upon all the other 
religious houses. The Friary was the first to go, being dissolved 
in 1539, and eventually passing into the possession of a certain 
Sir Thomas Coningsby. The Hospital survived it only by a 
year, being suppressed in 1540, but it was restored by Queen 

Mary. Elizabeth, however, again suppressed it, and in 1564 
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gave it to one Robert Freke from whom it later passed to 
Coningsby, who thus became possessed of a compact property 
comprising the two religious houses. It is with his use of this 
property that we are concerned. 

Sir Thomas, who lived at Hampton Court in Herefordshire, 
seems to have been a truly religious and philanthropic man, and 
certain it is that these despoiled church lands were at any rate put 
to a use far more worthy than that which was the lot of most of 
the dismantled monasteries. On the site of the Hospital of the 
Knights he built the delightfully quaint and attractive alms- 
houses which still stand, the material for them coming chiefly 
from the old Dominican Priory next door. This was in 1614, 
and the details of this institution, interesting and curious as they 
are, are well worth examination. Fortunately the will of the 
founder and sundry charters still exist and can be used to corro- 
borate the information which is supplied by any of the red- 
coated inmates to-day. 

The object in brief was the foundation of a home for “the 
worn out soldier and the superannuated servitor.” In the deed 
drawn up in 1617, Sir Thomas states that he does this “to the 
honour of God . . . in thankfulness to him for his defence 
and protection as well in foreign travels by sea and land, as 
also for his preservation against malice and practice at home, 
in submission unto his chastisements upon the person of the said 
Sir T. Coningsby, that have disabled his body in this world, and 
enabled his mind and thoughts to an expectation of the world 
to come.” He goes on to state that there are twelve houses in 
the Hospital, and that they are to be occupied perpetually by a 
chaplain (who must be a graduate of Oxford), and eleven 
servitors, the senior of whom is to be in charge and to be known 
as “Corporal Coningsby” and by no other surname. (This in 
order to keep the founder’s name perpetuated.) Of the other 
ten, five and the corporal must have had at least three years’ 
service as soldiers and be natives of any of the three counties: 
Hereford, Worcester, and Salop; but if six such are not avail- 
able, then there are to be six mariners hailing from the three 
counties and with at least three years’ service at sea. The re- 
maining five are to be old serving-men of at least seven years’ 
service with one family, and destitute of support. Over the 
whole institute is the owner at the time of Hampton Court, who- 
ever he may be, who is to be always styled “the Commander.” 
This name is to be given him “in memory of those worthy 
governors that formerly ruled a military society in that place.” 

And now let us see the nature of the building in which these 
men dwelt and still dwell. It has already been said that round 
the tiny quadrangle there are twelve small houses. These houses 
each contain three rooms, one on the ground floor and two above, 
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and the houses occupy three sides of the square. On the fourth 
side stands the chapel and the refectory, while on the floor above 
these is the infirmary with a small window looking down into the 
chapel so that the sick may follow the services. At the back 
of these buildings is a more or less open space with a few 
scattered remnants of buildings. This is the site of the 
Dominican Friary, and there still remain portions of the Prior's 
House, the refectory, and a few of the cells; but the most notable 
object there is the magnificent open-air pulpit or “preaching 
cross,” which fell into decay in the eighteenth century but was 
restored in 1864. It is in the form of a hexagon open on each 
side and surrounded by a flight of six steps. The central pillar 
forms the shaft of the cross which protrudes through the top 
of the hexagonal body. There is a very good illustration of it 
in Dugdale, though he gives practically no information on the 
Priory or on the present institution. Incidéntally it was here that 
Prince Edward (afterwards Edward I.), while a prisoner after 
the ill-fated Battle of Lewes, eluded his guards while exercising 
on horse-back and made good his escape. This was some fifty 
odd years before the building of the Priory. 

There remains but to notice some of the domestic arrange- 
ments of this survival from a distant age. The founder of the 
Hospital laid down in the original deed most minute details con- 
cerning the economic side of the institute. Thus, as to their 
garments, he decreed that “every one of them shall have at the 
first admittance a fustian suit of ginger colour, of a soldier- 
like fashion, seemly laced; an hat with a band of white, and red 
slippers; a soldier-like jerkin with half sleeves, and a square 
shirt down half the thigh, with a moncado or Spanish cap; 
a soldier-like sword, with a belt, to wear as he goeth abroad; 
a cloak of red cloth lined with bays of red, and reaching to the 
knee, and a seemly gown of red cloth reaching down to the ancle 
to be worn in the Hospital, the said cloak to be worn in further 
walks or journeys.” The chaplain and the corporal are to have 
3s. 4d. weekly, and each servitor 2s. 6d., while every second 
year all were to have a new scarlet suit, and every third year a 
scarlet cloak and a hat. An old account of the Hospital, dated 
1796, states that this is still the custom at that date, but at the 
present day the above picturesque costume has been considerably 
modified, except for special occasions. 

The worthy Sir Thomas then went on to order that each should 
be given two loaves of bread a week, each loaf being of four 
pounds weight, and also “two full ale quarts of beer for every 
day, namely one quart at eleven of the clock, and the other at six 
of the clock at night.” Moreover at Michaelmas they were each 
to receive two best Shropshire cheeses of forty pounds weight 
each, and also the somewhat strange item of “three gallons of 
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good wholesome butter.” On festivals and on all Sundays the 
whole Company of Servitors were to be entertained in common to 
dinner and supper, and this was to be over and above their 
weekly supplies. Finally, not satisfied with thus providing for 
the material man, the worthy founder ordered that all must re- 
ceive the Sacrament twice in the year, at Christmas and at Whit- 
suntide, and this under pain of forfeiting six months’ pay! 
Such is this historic and excellent foundation, and to this 
day it differs very little from the details I have here given. It 
is not often that an institution survives so successfully the vicis- 
situdes of the centuries, and we fancy that the Friars and Knights 
of a former age are not a little comforted that no worse a fate has 
befallen their beloved home. It is interesting to know that, ac- 
cording to local story, it is to this hospital that the more famous 
hospital of Pensioners at Chelsea owes its existence, for it was 
here that Nell Gwynne (a native of Hereford) conceived the 
idea for the Chelsea foundation which she persuaded Charles 


II. to establish. 
DOM BASIL WHELAN, O.S.B. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


We have hitherto regarded Signor Mussolini as 

Italy andthe | an exception to the ordinary run of revolution- 
Pope. ary leaders in that he seemed to have a sound 
grasp of the essential truth, nature, and neces- 

sity of the Catholic religion, and was strong and wise enough to 
make that conviction operative in his system of Government. And 
this point of view we found tenable, in spite of sundry equivocal 
declarations, both at the time of the establishment of the Lateran 
Treaty and since, which might be taken as concessions to political 
expediency—his declaration, for instance, that Christianity became 
Catholic only through association with Rome, whereas Rome gets 
most of its significance from the Church, and his emphasis on the 
supremacy of the State, without defining the limitations of its 
sphere. But the recent outbreak of anti-clerical violence in Rome 
and elsewhere, and the high-handed suppression, on May 3oth, 
without cause shown, and in breach of Article 43 of the Concordat, 
of the junior branches of the ‘‘Azione Cattolica’? have compelled 
us to doubt both the wisdom and the power of Italy’s strong man. 
If Il Duce thinks that, because the Pope, as temporal sovereign, 
has not the means of resisting aggression, he can be bullied and 
brow-beaten as Ruler of the Universal Church, he has fallen into 
the vulgar error of the unbelieving persecutor who, throughout the 
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ages has formed a pact with the ‘‘gates of hell’’ against the 
Church and has always failed at last. If he supports the Catholic 
religion only because it is the traditional faith of Italy, not because 
of his conviction of its divine truth, then he must be ranked with 
the sceptical and ineffectual Napoleon. His bold attempt at 
framing a new non-party political constitution will surely come to 
naught if the working-out of his conception contravenes the eternal 
laws of God. A regime which rules by force and not by conscience 
has in it the seeds of its own decay. 



































From the very beginning the Holy Father as- 
The Concordat erted that the recognition of his absolute inde- 
Guneenten. pendence within his own territory, effected by 
the Treaty, was of little moment in his eyes 
‘compared with the restoration of liberty to the Church in Italy 
secured by the Concordat. That liberty was jealously circum- 
scribed by the Italian Government, but it included the power of 
forming and fostering associations of young and old for religious 
purposes. A Church deprived of the right to organize confra- 
ternities, sodalities, and so forth, would be paralysed in one of her 
main activies. But the Italian Government also sets great store 
on the grouping of its citizens for various purposes, all with the 
view of making them more convinced supporters of its special 
regime. It has a clear and definite political philosophy, which 
seems to be out of harmony in several points with the Catholic 
conception of the powers, rights and duties, both of the State it- 
self and of its members, nationally and internationally. Those 
flaws in the Fascist ideal were recognized and condemned by 
Catholic authority long before February 11, 1929, and the Holy 
Father has lost no opportunity of asserting the truth when by 
word or act the Government has contradicted it. For instance, 
to restore the morale of the Italian people, Signor Mussolini has 
thought it necessary to preach what in another nation we condemn 
as Prussianism—an intense and aggressive nationalism, inspired 
by racial arrogance. And, in order that future generations may 
maintain this belligerent spirit, he will have Italian youth inocu- 
lated with it from its first years. For this reason, before he would 
agree to the Treaty, he insisted on the disbanding of the Catholic 
Boy Scouts in favour of his own ‘‘Bali"a,’’ a semi-military organi- 
zation designed to feed the ranks of the Fascist militia, and 
habituated to ideas ‘‘of war and conquest.”’ 


Now, in God’s Providence, the Church Univer- 

of ee sal has the precise function of checking undue 
Ideals. ebullitions of nationalism. In direct contradic- 

tion of the above view, the Holy Father ad- 

dressed the students at Mondragone, as early as May 15, 1929, as 
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follows: ‘‘We are not justified in saying that in order to complete 
its work in the field of education, it is necessary, suitable, or oppor- 
tune that the State should breed a race of conquerors, trained to 
mastery.’’ And with gentle irony he goes on to suggest that per- 
haps the Fascist means—‘‘trained to mastery of truth and virtue,”’ 
‘tin which case we shall, of course, be in perfect accord.’’ Then 
comes the uncompromising assertion of right. ‘‘But where we 
will never be in accord is in anything that seeks to impede, 
diminish, or deny that right which Nature and God have given to 
the Family and to the Church in the field of education.’’ Pre- 
viously he had stated the familiar doctrine that the true function 
of the State in education was to come to the aid, on occasion, of 
the individual and the family, and in doing so to preserve invio- 
late their rights and those of the Church. ‘‘The State is not 
created to absorb, to swallow, to annihilate the Family.’’ Two 
days before, Signor Mussolini had claimed for the State the entire 
business of education. ‘‘In this field we admit no negotiations. 
Education should be ours. These children should indeed be edu- 
cated in our religious faith, but we need to complete this educa- 
tion: we need to give these youths the sense of manhood, of 
power, of conquest: above all, we need to inspire them with our 
faith, our hopes.’’ * Thus, more than two years ago, the lists were 
fairly set, and the wonder is that the outward clash has not oc- 
curred sooner. Clearly, if the youth of Italy is to be taught the 
Catholic religion, and if the Catholic religion condemns the doc- 
trine of the omnicompetent State as a relic of Paganism, appro- 
priately exercised by atheist Russia, it is not the Church which 
will have to modify its views. 


Apart from this definite doctrine concerning 
ae the nature and rights of the civil State, which 
Fascist Italy. has determined the Fascist attitude of hostility 

and distrust towards non-Fascist organizations, 

the summary dissolution of the junior associations connected with 
the ‘‘Azione Cattolica,’’ without even the courtesy of a prelimin- 
ary protest to the other party of the Concordat, is a significant 
token of the spirit in which the Italian Government regards that 
solemn document. The secularist Government of France in past 
days, and the revolutionary Freemasons in Portugal in 1910, 
showed the same disregard both of law and of diplomatic manners, 
but one expected better things from a Government professing such 
high regard for the character of the Catholic Church. The actual 
outrages against Church property, and the wild language of some 
Fascist journals make one suspect that many anti-clericals and re- 
publicans of old,—the disbanded Freemasons and their like—have 


* See “The Catholic Church and Fascist State," Tae Montu, June, 1929, 
P- 492, note. 
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sought safety in the ranks of Fascism and have now taken the 
opportunity of satisfying their real desires. In any case, the root 
cleavage between the doctrine which considers the individual 
wholly subordinate to the interests of the secular State, and that 
which vindicates for him the liberty of the children of God, will 
do more to keep Italy divided and weakened than did the old 
blatant anti-clericalism. Upon Signor Mussolini’s ability to keep 
his hot-heads from openly rejecting Catholicity will depend the 
success of his experiment in government. A ‘‘baptized’’ Fascism, 
acknowledging the rights and obeying the teaching of the Catho- 
lic Church, may prove to be the regime which Italians prefer, but 
as it is, or as it has lately shown itself, its success is dubious. 
We have too much respect for its leader’s common sense to 
imagine that he will allow it so to develop that the Church will 
‘one day be forced to declare that ‘‘no good Catholic can be a 
genuine Fascist.’’ But, as recent history in Russia and in Spain 
proves, political Frankensteins have a way of getting out of hand. 


The comments of the secular press in this 
F The Real country on these events have shown a consider- 
reedom of the : 
Church. able amount of sympathy with the Holy See. 
The Italian system which suppresses all politi- 
cal opposition with a strong hand, and is maintained very largely 
by violence and espionage has not, in spite of the immense amount 
of good to its credit, commended itself to democratic sentiment, 
imperfectly though that same may be realized amongst us. Even 
the Manchester Guardian, always ready to take an assailant of 
the Papacy to its ‘‘Liberal’’ bosom, is restrained in its views of 
the Fascist policy, which has exiled or imprisoned so many of its 
way of thinking. It recalls Signor Mussolini’s speech of May 13, 
1929, when he commended the Treaty and Concordat to the Cham- 
ber by emphasizing the subordinate position of the Church. His 
words, however,—‘‘the Church is not sovereign in the State: she 
is not even free’’—taken as a statement of fact bear an orthodox 
interpretation. It comes to this, that all Catholics are members of 
the State as well as of the Church, and in their former capacity 
they are, of course, amenable to civil law: it does not mean that, 
as members of the Church going about their spiritual concerns, 
they are properly liable to State interference. The Pope’s Encycli- 
cals on Marriage, on Education, on Labour Questions, for in- 
stance, although branding as wrong or unjust many civil laws or 
practices, could not be rightly banned by the State. Although the 
Church is a perfect Society, wholly independent of the State in 
regard to the reason why she was instituted, and possessing in 
herself all that is needed for fulfilling that object, she now makes 
no claim to be outside the law in temporal affairs. Her property 
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is not exempt from taxes, and it is in turn protected by the law. 
She can arraign her clerical officials before her own courts in 
matters within her spiritual jurisdiction, but she does not, 
de facto, withdraw them from civil jurisdiction in civil mat- 
ters. The condition of affairs under which ‘‘criminous clerks’’ 
were exempt from civil trial has long since passed away, postu- 
lating as it did a uniformly Catholic State. Certain clerical im- 
munities, suggested by the nature of clerical duties, are still re- 
cognized by law in various countries, and are embodied in Con- 
cordats : certain liberties, on the other hand, are denied or with- 
held. But the Church qua Church, aims only at liberty to per- 
form what she was called into being in order to do, viz., to per- 
petuate the work of Redemption. 


The Spanish Cortes, convened for June 28th 
Attempts to decide the country’s future form of Govern- 
ment and many other matters, has not so free 
a hand as such terms of reference imply. For 
the Provisional Government, in spite of the adhesion to it of the 
Church, as the de facto ruler, and of the Monarchists, by express 
command of the King, has been busy for many weeks anticipating 
the country’s choice, and especially deciding that, as far as its 
rulers can make it, Spain henceforward shall be ranked as an 
‘tanti-clerical’’ nation. Just as in Italy, the existence of a Con- 
cordat with the Holy See has been ignored and, by way of adding 
insult to injury, a notorious Freemason was sent as Ambassador 
to the Vatican. Similar attacks on Christianity have marked the 
Provisional Government’s whole career, which are summarized 
in a dignified protest, formulated by the Cardinal Primate and 
sent ‘to the President from Rome on June 3rd. These infringe- 
ments of a solemn bilateral agreement bear the usual anti-Chris- 
tian stamp—separation of Church and State, dissociation of civil 
and military officials from public acts of worship, secular educa- 
tion, banishment of religious emblems from schools, legal dis- 
crimination against Catholic associations, etc.,—all, of course, in 
the name of liberty of conscience, such liberty as exemplified by 


_the apostles of ‘‘laicisation’’ in France. The acts of this self- 
po 


constituted Government are, no doubt, liable to be called in ques- 
tion by the new Cortes, and, if the elections are not manipulated 
and the Catholics of Spain rally in support of their Christian birth- 
right, we may hope that much of this irreligious legislation by 
decree will be revoked. There are signs that Catholics are be- 
stirring themselves in opposition, and, more ominous still for the 
Government, its arbitrary assaults on the religion of the country 
seem to be accentuating the demands of various regionalist 
sections for local autonomy. In this crisis the one hope for Catho- 
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licism lies with Catholics themselves. Are they going to allow 
themselves, as for want of unity and organization French Catho- 
lics have allowed themselves in the past, to be dominated by a 
small, compact, unscrupulous and vigorous minority, or will they 
learn before it is too late that their Christian liberty depends 
upon their using political power to secure their rights? 


Not without reason, considering the condition 
Catholics of Catholic countries everywhere, have the 
ae gay authorities of the Church, from the Holy 
Father downwards, been insisting on Catholics 
exercising their civil rights. If we in this country, a mere frag- 
ment of the population, had been less in earnest about Catholic 
education, and had not conscientiously wielded our voting power, 
our schools would long ago have been penalized out of existence. 
‘But a few years since, a handful of Mexican Bolshevists well- 
nigh extinguished in that country, not only Catholic schools, but 
the Church itself. The persecution, no doubt, called into exist- 
ence militant Catholic organizations which triumphed in the end, 
but if members of the Church—the overwhelming majority,—had 
previously taken their proper part in political life, or were as well 
organized as they are now, to defend their rights, the persecu- 
tion could not have occurred. There are said to be some 600,000 
working Socialists in Spain, all, no doubt, lost to the Faith be- 
cause Socialism seemed to offer them a speedier redress of their 
grievances. In the cities, at any rate, the Church has been de- 
serted by the worker,—surely because he did not know her social 
teachings. It will be some compensation for the destruction of 
the old traditional order of things, if, under the coming demo- 
cratic regime, that contact is regained. Many writers, since the 
startling revolution of mid-May, have explained the causes which 
made that result almost inevitable, the chief being the recent 
almost entire separation of both high and low from the respon- 
sibilities of government. People voted republican to avoid even 
the possibility of a return of the dictatorship. The danger now 
would seem to be that Catholics in Spain, following the fatal 
example of French royalists, should fail to work in harmony, so 
as to make the Republic, if there is to be a Republic, their own 
and to make it Christian. 


It cannot be Christian unless the principles of 

Catholic Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, 
Social Policy. which insist upon a decent and secure livelihood 
for the workers, are put into practice. Unless 

the proletariat is won, or kept, for Christianity, it will inevitably 
turn to Communism. Catholic Action in Spain will, we trust, 
take the shape of a strong social policy. The country is still 
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agricultural in the main, but modern industry in its usual god- 
less form has possession of the great cities. It is, or was, no- 
where worse than in Barcelona, once the home of the anarchist 
Ferrer, at whose execution in 1910 universal Freemasonry raised 
a well-organized shout of horror,’ but latterly, owing to the in- 
tensive retreat-movement conducted by Father Vallet and others, 
a much-changed city.” The social and spiritual teaching of the 
Church, which insists on the essential dignity and worth of each 
human soul, which condemns covetousness wherever found, which 
teaches the rich to regard their wealth as a trust, and the poor 
to make profit from poverty, is the one means of redemption for 
modern society. It is for Catholics, who know and believe, to 
disseminate this teaching : nowhere is the need or the opportunity 
greater than in Spain to-day. 


, We are sure to hear much from our secular 
Education = napers about the illiteracy of Spain, for it forms 
aie a convenient, though not a very straightfor- 
ward, argument against the Church in that 
country,—just as was the case in Mexico where the Church was 
blamed for the backwardness of the people, although it was the 
State that, by its confiscations and restrictions, had rendered the 
Church well-nigh powerless there. About five years ago, The 
Times published a ‘‘Spanish Supplement’’ which, while allowing 
that, no less than three times, in 1821, 1841, and 1855, the educa- 
tional property of the Spanish Church and of the religious teaching 
Orders had been confiscated by the State without anything 
equally efficient being substituted, described the opposition of the 
clergy to ‘‘secular education’’ as ‘‘a struggle for the political 
supremacy of the Church.’’ This is only a specimen of the per- 
sistent denial on the part of secularists of the right and duty of 
the Church to concern herself with education, and of the fact that 
the education she is commissioned to impart is of far higher value 
than anything which immediately affects life in this world, impor- 
tant though that may be. But, as long as the Church exists—and 
she has a guarantee of persistence which no secular State can 
claim,—she will resist all efforts to shut her out of the educa- 
tional field, or out of any other in which morality is involved. If 
the result of the revolution is an increased effort shown by the 
civil and municipal authorities to remove the reproach of Spanish 
illiteracy, they will find the Church active in their support. But 
the education provided must develop the whole nature of the edu- 
cated,—soul and will, as well as mind and body, and, therefore, 
must be essentially religious. 


* See “The Ferrer Case (C.T.S.), by H. Belloc, 
* See “Catalonia for Christ,” by G. S. Burns, Tue Montn, April, 1927. 
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The Teaching Pope [he deep and wide-spread impression made on 


and the the public mind by the two recent Encyclicals 
Flock that does of the Pope—on ‘‘Christian Marriage’’ and on 
not Learn. the ‘‘Restoration of Social Order’’—tends to 


obscure the fact that from the very beginning of his Pontificate, 
the Holy Father, in virtue of his divine commission, has been 
teaching the world in a series of striking utterances, which rival 
by this time, in number as well as in importance, the doctrinal 
pronouncements of Leo XIII. In his very first Encyclical, a 
document analysing with wonderful clearness the post-war moral 
condition of the world, and showing the only way in which national 
and international peace could be secured, he called for a further 
and more formal participation of the laity in the spiritual Aposto- 
late of the Church, which, under the name of ‘‘Catholic Action,’’ 
has come to be a characteristic of our time. Being primarily part 
of the Apostolate, it must always be undet the direction of the 
clergy and in accordance with the Catholic faith. It results in 
that unity of thought and action between Catholics which St. 
Paul called ‘‘putting on Christ,’’ and St. Ignatius, ‘‘being of one 
mind with the Church.’’ It presupposes a practical knowledge of 
the obligations of the Faith and a sincere will to fulfil them. Our 
numerous Catholic Societies, so inspiringly grouped in the 
“Catholic Directory,’’ are all so many aspects of ‘‘Catholic 
Action.’’ Yet numerous as they are, there is not one that is sup- 
ported as it should be. In other words, there are numbers of 
Catholics, ‘‘hiders of the Talent,’’ who take no conscious or for- 
mal part in the Apostolate. Unconsciously, perhaps, they adopt 
the ideals and standards of the secular world around them, read 
its pagan and often immoral literature, take their tone from its 
press, and minimize or neglect their Catholic obligations. The 
call of the Holy Father to the lay Apostolate, echoed lately by 
our own Cardinal’s summons to Catholic youth, presupposes an 
abiding purpose of self-reform, without which zeal for the pro- 
gress of the Faith is apt to be spurious. The Pope, in his great 
series of doctrinal letters, has clearly marked out the lines of that 
advance. His predecessors, as may be seen in the valuable collec- 
tion of documents, called ‘‘The Pope and the People’’ (C.T.S., 
2s. net), have been equally solicitous and explicit, and the Catho- 
lic Hierarchy in every land have detailed and stressed their 
teaching. 


Let the aspirant to ‘‘Catholic Action,’’ desirous 

No Lack of of putting the principles of his Faith into prac- 
Guidance. tice, consider what abundance of light and lead- 

ing and inspiration there is to be found in the 

teaching of the Church during this and the last generation. Be- 
sides the collection just mentioned, there are other compilations 
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of Papal and other utterances in English, such as ‘‘The Church 
and the State,’’ and ‘‘The Church and Labour,’’ both published, 
under the auspices of the American National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, by Harding and More. But it is by means of a 
“Bibliographical Repertory,’’ published by the ‘‘Union Inter- 
national d’Etudes Sociales’’ of Malines, that we best realize the 
astounding wealth of guidance and exhortation at the disposal of 
members of the Church. This compilation, called La Hiérarchie 
Catholique et le Probléme Social (Editions Spes : Paris), furnishes 
a sort of catalogue raisonné of documents on this one point, 
issued by the authorities of the Church during the forty years 
since Rerum Novarum appeared. Their number may be estimated 
from the fact that, under the names of Popes Leo XIII., Pius X., 
Benedict XV., and the present Holy Father, are listed, respec- 
tively 61, 65, 45, and 65 separate speeches and letters on social 
questions. The pronouncements of the several hierarchies are 
recorded under their own countries, and we note with interest 
that nine pages are required to chronicle those which emanate 
from these islands. We trust that the suggestion made by the 
Universe that these and others not noticed in the list, now lost in 
diocesan archives or back numbers of periodicals, should be col- 
lected and edited for our present benefit, will soon materialize. 
Meanwhile, those who are anxious to learn the Catholic teaching 
on social matters—which is what Popes and Bishops have been 
reiterating these forty years—may find it conveniently ‘‘digested’’ 
under five headings—Family Life, Civic Life, Economic Life, In- 
ternational Life and Supernatural Life—in the C.S.G. publication 
A Code of Social Principles (6d.). This authoritative manual, 
which is the joint product of Catholic sociologists from nine Euro- 
pean countries, should be in the hands of all who wish to take their 
part in saving modern civilization. 


: In a speech at Edinburgh on June 17th, Car- 

—— dinal Bourne took occasion to settle, let us hope, 
Social “a finally, the question whether Catholics can be- 
long to a party called Socialist. The Pope’s 

definite declaration ‘‘that no true Catholic can be a Socialist pro- 
perly so called’’ raised the usual unintelligent clamour amongst 
people unfamiliar with Catholic principles or misled by mere 
phrases. ‘‘Socialism’’ is a verbal coin which has been so worn 
and clipped by careless use, that, without a defining epithet, it 
carries no clear meaning. Therefore, the Pope adds the qualifi- 
cation, ‘‘veri nominis,’’* and the only practical question for us 
here in these islands is, not whether Catholic and Socialistic prin- 
* The original text of this phrase is important—‘Nemo potest simul catho- 


licus probus (tried or true) esse et veri nominis (in the true sense of the term) 
socialista."’ 
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ciples essentially differ—we have always known that they did— 
but whether loyal Catholics can belong to a political party, labelled 
‘Socialist’? by its enemies and considered to be really Socialist 
by some of its adherents, without seeming to deny their Catholic 
faith. His Eminence, repeating what he had previously said in 
1925 and in 1929, has definitely ruled that they may, whilst at the 
same time pointing out that none of the three main parties can 
rightly command the complete adhesion of any Catholic. None 
of the three parties, in other words, is thoroughly Catholic in its 
programme although none at present is substantially unCatholic. 
This magisterial utterance will soothe the alarm of those who 
have felt that Catholic members of the Labour Party are, by their 
membership, compromising the faith, and the resentment of those 
who may have thought that the Church was interfering with their 
political liberty. At the same time, the Cardinal showed himself 
alive to the dangers of the situation and stresses the Holy Father’s 
argument that the main difference between Catholicism and 
Socialism is a fundamental divergence in their concepts of the 
meaning and end of human existence. A system which rules out 
man’s ultimate end, even without actively opposing it, cannot 
but be radically hostile to one which exists primarily to promote 
that end. ‘‘He that is not with me is against me.’’ We see the 
logical outcome of ‘‘Socialism properly so called’’ in the Soviet 
system, fighting for its life against both Nature and God, and ex- 
pressing its perverse ideal of human well-being in the most 
thorough suppression of human rights. 


There is a Labour Party in Ireland, yet, on an 
What has happened -casion of such moment to Labour as the cele- 
_— + ? brations in honour of ‘‘the Workers’ Charter’”’ 

in Rome, it sent no representative to greet and 
thank the Pope. However, its leader, Mr. T. J. O’Connor, speak- 
ing recently for a Labour candidate, has proclaimed that ‘‘the 
guiding principles of my Party’s programme are those set forth 
in the great Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII., and his illustrious 
successor, the present head of the Holy See,’’ and he goes on to 
assert, what is unhappily true, that ‘‘people here [in Ireland] as 
in other countries, pay lip service to these great principles, but fail 
or refuse to put them into practice.’’ It is welcome news that the 
Irish Parliamentary Labour Party is so thoroughly Catholic in 
principle, but the boast ill accords with its neglect to be repre- 
sented along with other Catholic workers at the Rome cele- 
brations of May, and with its official attendance, [we take these 
facts from The Catholic Mind for March] at the Berne Conference 
of International Socialism after the war, and again at Prague in 
1928. But there are worse counts against Irish Labour, in that, 
according to the Irish correspondent of The Catholic Times (June 
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19th), its weekly organ, The Watchword, carries on a continuous 
propaganda on behalf of Soviet Russia, and endeavours to dis- 
credit all the evidence, of the Pope amongst others, which proves 
that the Bolshevik is the declared enemy of the Christian idea.’ 
As long as Socialism of this type dominates, or is even tolerated 
amongst, Ireland’s workers, the real emancipation of the country 
is incomplete. There, if anywhere, Catholic Action should mani- 
fest itself in Catholic Unions, of employers and employed, pledged 
to carry out Cat »lic social principles. Article 244 of the late 
Maynooth Synod o.dains that ‘‘Parish priests should encourage 
organizations of farmers and workers in conformity with Catho- 
lic principles and should expound their duties and defend their 
rights.’”’* But, alas, ‘‘Ireland has no Catholic Unions, either of 
workers or employers... Added to the fact that employers in 
Ireland are formally divorced from Catholic principles in their re- 
lations with their employees, we have the sorry spectacle of Irish 
workers following the leadership of foreign bureaucrats or native 
bunglers’’ (The Catholic Mind, March). 


It may be a salutary reflection for those who 


Pa... of the ‘think lightly of war and, accordingly, make no 
Dinuated, effort to prevent its recurrence, that the com- 


batant, disabled in his country’s service and de- 
prived of the power and the opportunity of earning his livelihood, 
is by no means secure against being left in peace time, forgotten 
and unaided. Yet adequate support of those who have given health 
and limb in the nation’s cause is surely one of the chief liabilities 
that the nation is bound to discharge, and one to be reckoned 
amongst the prime costs of war. However, after the small skir- 
mish we call the Boer War the destitute ‘“‘peg-legged beggar’’ was 
a familiar sight amongst us, and to-day, if it had not been for the 
unofficial, disinterested and persistent efforts of one man, the 
lately-deceased Sir Frederick Milner, we should see very many 
more mendicant war-cripples, the survivors of a large host who 
had found a pauper’s grave. It is, as we say, an astounding 
thought that, were it not for this one humane man’s intervention, 
the soulless, official machine would, for a time at least, have made 
no provision for those who had thus been shattered in health on 
our behalf. Sir Frederick Milner’s revelations early in 1916 
compelled the Government to set up the Ministry of Pensions, 
and Sir Frederick Milner’s continued intervention ever since was 


* The Irish Labour Party, which did not go to Rome, protested against the 
refusal of the Irish Government to grant passports to Workers’ delegates to 
attend Soviet celebrations of May Ist in Russia. See The Catholic Mind, June. 

2 “The Social Question in Ireland,’ by Fr. Cahill, S.J., an article published 
in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record for September, 1929, long after the issue 
of the Maynooth Decrees, remains a just though severe indictment of Catholic 
apathy in that country. 
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found necessary to compel that Ministry to function with some 
degree of fairness and efficiency. The last decade and a half of 
his long life of 81 years was absorbed in his work for the wounded 
and disabled, and who shall say how many lives he brightened and 
reconstructed? The result of his labours survives him in two village 
settlements where war-shattered men, tuberculous, deaf, crippled, 
find work suited to their capacities; but, without his energetic 
advocacy, or the spontaneous help of the charitable,’ they may not 
be permanent. Let the thoughtless militarist, then, ponder the 
fact that the miseries of war do not end with peace, and that a 
‘grateful country’? may be too poor, too heedless, or too pre- 
occupied to be ready to alleviate them. The story of Sir Frederick 
Milner and of that equally praiseworthy benefactor of the blinded 
soldier, Sir Arthur Pearson, should serve to keep that ominous 
fact in mind. 


oo Considering the fight in store for Catholics in 
Religious this country to maintain their schools as their 

and . , ae 
Lay Teachers. OWN, in a social and political atmosphere that 
grows more and more secular, even the sem- 
blance of division in their ranks is regrettable. Accordingly, we 
are sorry to see signs of the old dispute about the status of Catho- 
lic lay-teachers in elementary schools in charge of Religious 
Orders cropping up again in our Press. It will be remembered 
that in April, 1929, a Congress of Irish National School Teachers 
passed a resolution deploring the increase of Religious [teaching] 
Communities as conductors of elementary schools, because it in- 
jured the prospects of lay-teachers. Public opinion in Ireland, 
still predominantly Catholic, condemned that resolution as based 
on the notion that schools exist primarily for teachers rather than 
for children. Here, where the teaching profession is regarded as a 
branch of the Civil Service, and teachers regard themselves as 
servants of the State and not as deputies for parents, that mis- 
take is more natural and, as we have implied, it has made its ap- 
pearance lately in a Catholic Times correspondence. The stress 
which the Church lays upon religion as an essential part of edu- 
cation is shown by her sanctioning and encouraging the growth 
of religious institutions, both of men and women, actively devoted 
to teaching. Catholics, and society at large; would be in a poor 
way if the Church, long before the State recognized its duty in 
the matter, had not provided consecrated teachers, prepared by 
the intensive moral training and practice of religious life, to look 
after the training of the young. And it is because of the impos- 
sibility of separating moral from secular education that Catholic 


* Which may be sent to the “Sir Frederick Milner Fund for Village Settle- 
ments,” c/o Barclay’s Bank, 46, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 
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lay-teachers almost necessarily suffer from a certain handicap in 
their profession. Other things being equal, a religious body with 
long and well-tested traditions will be likely to secure a better 
moral training than a lay-school, even though staffed by pro- 
fessing Catholics. It is conviction of this likelihood, no doubt, 
that induces many non-Catholics to send their children to convent 
schools. In schools under the charge of Religious, therefore, lay- 
teachers naturally cannot obtain the highest positions, and thus 
the progress of promotion is checked in a way not experienced in 
non-Catholic schools. We do not see any remedy for this par- 
ticular disability, which springs, as we hold, from the very nature 
of Catholic education. And after all, lay-teachers follow the pro- 
fession only for a time, whereas the Religious has been called to 
it for life. The whole subject, which is both delicate and impor- 
tant, may be found discussed in our pages, June, 1929 (p. 542), 
and more fully in Father Rickaby’s ‘‘The Economy of Religious 
Orders’? (THE Montu, October, 1909). 


That classical argument—‘‘the inevitability of 

The ae Hoof > radualness’’—by which the fervent advocates 
Ss Pe of ‘‘Socialism in our time’’ were cleverly 
brought to a pause has, as Mr. Somerville 

points out in this issue, been adopted by the Labour Government 
simply because they have not the power to carry out the desires 
of their left wing. They can go no further and no faster than their 
Liberal supporters will allow them. Yet, in two places at least, 
we can discern the application of the thin end of the Socialist 
wedge. One is shown by the claim of the Trades Union Congress, 
made in so many words before the Royal Commission on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, for ‘‘work or maintenance’’ : that the State, 
by a levy on all incomes, should provide for the workless a main- 
tenance grant on a more generous scale than is now provided by 
the insurance scheme. So far from suggesting any such predatory 
course, the Interim Report of the Commission recommends that 
the present allowances should be strictly reduced. But the whole 
trend of the Government’s legislation has been in the direction of 
increasing the amount and scope of the benefits, and making them 
more easily obtained, and, if unchecked, the full-blown Socialism 
of the Trades Union Congress scheme will be the ultimate goal. 
The partial contribution, now exacted by way of insurance, saves 
the recipient of out-of-work benefit from the stigma of mendi- 
cancy. The T.U.C. plan would make that stigma inevitable and 
indelible. Mr. Snowden’s Land Tax is the other instalment of 
true Socialism we are witnessing—not because of its amount or its 
incidence, but because it proceeds on the assumption that the land 
belongs to the community, and no individual can have absolute 
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ownership of it,—the old fallacy of Henry George condemned by 
Catholic teaching. It remains a question whether the Liberal 
dread of seeing the Conservatives in office will embolden their 
allies to try to introduce into legislation other doses of Socialism. 
In any case, our anomalous Parliamentary system is showing it- 
self plainly undemocratic, for surely if the country wants a change 
it should be allowed, on democratic principles, to have it. 


It has been our duty from time to time—in the 
Lapsus interests of truth, of Catholic doctrine, of com- 
Calami. mon sense,—to remind careless or ignorant 
writers that Tertullian, although then a heretic, 
never penned anything so foolish as credo quia impossibile, which 
would mean that he set faith in direct contradiction to reason, but 
certum est quia impossibile, a statement which, although para- 
doxical, has in its context a perfectly intelligible meaning. And 
yet so inveterate is literary tradition, so slipshod is literary 
fashion, so little read, we may add, are the Montanist writings of 
Tertullian, that the misquotation constantly reappears as a gibe 
against Catholicism. ‘‘I could never bring myself,’’ writes a well- 
known Dissenting Minister, ‘‘to any admiration of the schoolman’s 
[sic] famous formula, credo quia impossibile.’’* This is only 
laughable, but sometimes Catholics, who ought to know better, 
fall under the same reproach. The latest culprit is one whose philo- 
sophical culture, deservedly praised in this very issue, should have 
saved him from such a display of sciolism. Mr. Christopher Daw- 
son writes in ‘‘Christianity and the New Age’’—‘‘In history 
it is often the incredible that happens—credo quia impossibile has 
been justified again and again.’’* Indeed it has not, for it was 
never even uttered. Nor should ‘‘impossibile’’ be rendered by ‘‘in- 
credible.’’ If our own collected volumes, where the phrase has 
been corrected again and again, are not accessible, the real passage 
from Tertullian may be found in ‘‘The Antidote,’’ Vol. III., pp. 
62 sqq-, where Father John Gerard takes a Cambridge professor 
to task for misquoting it and basing an argument on the false 
rendering. Whilst still wielding the rod of the censor we may 
as well arraign a learned contributor to that bright little monthly 
The Southwark Record, who, in the May issue (p. 131), repeated 
the horrid historical blunder, so sedulously broadcast by ‘‘Anglo- 
Catholics,’’ of describing the schismatical Tudor as ‘‘Henry VIII., 
who inaugurated the Anglican Church.’’ It was surely Elizabeth 
who committed that crime, for when she succeeded to the throne, 
the Catholic Church still held the allegiance of the nation. 


* Dr. Horton in “My Belief,” p. 1. 
* Penultimate page. 
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. The recent decrees of the Holy Office (March 
Pts an 18: 1931), reinforcing the teaching of the En- 
Morality. cyclicals, ‘‘On the Christian Education of 
Youth’’ (December 31, 1929), and ‘‘On Chris- 
tian Marriage’’ (December 31, 1930), and condemning unequivo- 
cally the modern practice of corporate sex-instruction, and the 
modern theory of materialistic eugenics, have naturally roused the 
wrath of certain Eugenists in England which is given expression 
in a recent issue of the Eugenics Review. Unfortunately, the 
writer’s anger has so clouded his judgment that he cannot state 
the Papal teaching correctly, and does not realize that it only 
repeats the age-long Christian moral tradition. His quarrel is with 
Christianity, not with the Pope, and when complaining of the 
latter’s condemnation of sterilization, he is really objecting to the 
Fifth Commandment. However, it is true that on this particular 
point the Pope has defined Catholic teaching more exactly and re- 
stricted the particular occasions when the operation can be con- 
sidered permissible.’ It is sad to find that, while the Holy Father 
is thus fighting manfully for Christian ethics, certain Anglican 
prelates, in a vain endeavour to persuade their flock to regard 
marriage in Church as indissoluble, are advocating two kinds of 
matrimony—the civil (and revocable) contract for all, and the 
ecclesiastical in addition, for those who do not intend ever to 
seek divorce—forgetting that the civil contract already binds for 
life, by God’s original ordinance as explained by Our Lord. 


THE EDITOR. 





III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


“Birth-Control”: the Pope’s condemnation of, infallible [P. J. Flood, 
D.D., in Glasgow Observer, June 6, 1931, p. 2]. 

Catechism Revision [Mgr. Canon Myers in Clergy Review, June 1931, 
p. 661: T. Gilby, O.P., in Blackfriars, June 1931, p. 358]. 

Miracles: Occurrence and Evidential Value of [A. Little in Studies, 
March 1931, p. 103]. 

Papal Power in Things Temporal [R. Hull, S.J., in /risk Ecclesiastical 
Record, June 1931, p. 603]. 

oi The True [H. E. Hall in Catholic Gazette, July 1931, 
p. 211 

Thomism, A Modern Form of [M. D'Arcy, S.J., in Clergy Review, 
June 1931, p. 557]. 


' See “Sterilization of the Unfit,” by H. Davis, S.J. (B.O. & W.: ts.), p. xiv. 
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CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Bolshevism radically hostile to Christianity [Civi/#é Cattolica, June 
20, 1931, p. 513]. 

Eisler, Dr., his Views on Christian Literature about Christ refuted [J. 
Donovan, S.J., in /risk Ecclesiastical Record, June 1931, p. 571]. 

Eugenists, English, attack Catholic Teaching [Uiverse, May 29, 1931, 
p. 14]. . 

Family, International Co-operation in Defence of [P. J. Ward in 
Ecclesiastical Review, June 1931, p. 561]. 

Keith, Sir Arthur and the Resurrection [W. E. Rogers in Catholic 
Gazette, July 1931, p. 209]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Antony, Saint [7ad/e/, June 13, 1931, p. 773]. 

Azione Cattolica: Pope’s letter in defence of [Za Cité Chrétienne, 
June 5, 1931, p. 687]. ; 

Catholic Apathy in France [M. F. Gay reported in 7ad/et, June 13, 
1931, p. 770). 

China, State of Catholicism in [J. Wang in Revue Apologétigue, June 
1931, p. 702]. 

Cranmer, the Apostate [H. Belloc in Universe, June 12, 1931, p. 7]. 

Education, Wrong Principles [T. Corcoran, S.J., in 7hought, June 
1931, p. 88:] How the Reformation destroyed popular, in England [T. 
Corcoran, S.J., in Studies, March 1931, p. 34:] in Ireland [The same, in 
Jrish Monthly, May 1931, p. 290]. 

Eugenism, Growth and Spread of [R. Brouillard in Ztudes, May 20, 
1931, p. 440: June 5, 578]. 

Italian Breach of Lateran Concordat: Pope’s Protest [7 ad/et, June 13, 
1931, p. 787: French Press Comments, idid., June 20, p. 805]. 

Militarist Press, The, supported by some French Catholics [R. Plus 
in Etudes, June 5, 1931, p. 534]. 

Peace Movement, Catholic, in France [Documentation Catholique, June 
1931, p. 137]. 

Political Freedom of Catholics: limited only by Conscience [Cardinal 
Bourne, reported in Catholic Weeklies, June 19, 20, 1931]. 

Portugal, Catholic resurrection in [Catholic Times, April 3, 1931, 
p. 14]. 

Prohibition, The Failure of [John J. Horgan in Studies, June 1931, 
p- 225:] in U.S.A. [J. Gillis, C.P., in Catholic World, April 1931, p. 99:] 
Movements for repeal of [Commonweal, May 13, 1931, p. 33]. 

Religious Orders in Church [Dom Maternus, O.S.B., in Southwark 
Record, June 1931, p. 159]. 

“Rerum Novarum” Book list [J. Wiltbye in America, April 25, 1931, 
p. 64]. ; i 

Revolution, The Coming World [Mgr. J. Seipel in Zhought, March 
1931, Pp. 533]. 

Science, Fluctuations in Popular [C. Hollis in Universe, June 19, 1931, 
Pp. 7). 

Socialist, The Labour Party not essentially [H. Somerville in Catholic 
Times, June 5, 1931, p. 9: in Month, July 1931, p. 1]. 














REVIEWS 


1—A CATHOLIC CALL TO ACTION' 


HESE Essays are indeed Tracts for the Times. They ex- 
amine the causes of, and the possibility of a remedy for, the 
present moral drift and dissolution of Western civilization. They 
agree, of course, in assigning as the root-cause of all, the pro- 
gressive ignoring and neglect of God, both in thought and 
practice, that has characterized the history of Europe, since the 
days of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the eighteenth 
century “Enlightenment.” It is an historical commonplace that 
the distinctive note of this whole period has been that of 
Humanism. Man and Nature—these are the two sole factors of 
history: Man the Subject, Nature the Object: Man contemplating 
Nature, exploring and exploiting it, domesticating to his own 
service its boundless resources, and in this way (or so he thought) 
freeing himself more and more for the realization of the deepest 
purposes of his own nature. With the process of this struggle of 
Man with Nature—a struggle which was also an alliance—no 
external influence should be allowed to interfere. The Catholic 
Church, first of all, then gradually the other bodies which, after 
the Reformation, inherited some fragments of her authority, then 
the Holy Scriptures—everything, in short which had ever been 
recognized as representing a transcendental, extra-mundane 
authority, was challenged and discarded. Philosophy, too, came 
in aid of this Rake’s Progress towards Atheism. All human 
knowledge, it was taught, is but this same dialogue of Nature and 
Man rendered in terms of the human consciousness. Everything 
is purely relative; to imagine an absolute object of any kind 
beyond experience—God, or the Soul, for example—as a possible 
term of human thought, was regarded as mere illusion and super- 
stition. This was the age of Positivism and of that falsely-named 
Agnosticism which systematically stopped its ears both to the 
questions and the answers of Christian Theology. There was a 
vast amount of what the theologians call ignorantia ajfectata 
in that particular form of Scepticism; but how plausible and, 
in every sense, how imposing it was during its season of vogue! 
This humanistic culture, and this naturalistic philosophy, have 
now passed into decline. They no longer even seem to satisfy the 
needs either of man’s intelligence or of his heart. They promised 
* Essays in Order. General Editors, Christopher Dawson and T. F. Burns. 
(1) Religion and Culture. By Jacques Maritain. Introduction by C. Dawson. Pp. 
94. (2) Crisis in the West. By Peter Wust. Introduction by E. I. Watkin. Pp. 110. 


(3) Christianity and the New Age. By C. Dawson. Pp. 110. London: Sheed and 
Ward. Price, 2s. 6d. per vol. 
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freedom, and they have not given it. Politically, industrially, 
and socially, Man’s liberty is threatened, where it has not already 
been destroyed, by the mechanisms and contrivances which are 
the very trophies of his Science. And how is he to escape? Can 
he invent a Machinery of Deliverance? There is no escape that 
way. Naturalistic Culture, therefore, cannot solve the problems 
which itself creates. All it can do is farther to entangle them. 

On the other hand, this bankrupt Culture leaves a rich heritage 
of positive knowledge and material power. Its intellectual 
achievement has been mighty; the work of its Science, and, above 
all, the scientific method which it has devised, are a permanent 
possession. In this respect it excels beyond comparison all the 
ages. The Catholic criticism of the modern world must never 
lose sight of these great merits. In fact, it is the very wealth of 
its achievement that threatens to prove the undoing of European 
civilization. So rapid has progress been, that Man has lost the 
control of his own speed. Both the speed and direction of 
his advance seem to be at the mercy of purely fortuitous dis- 
coveries in the material order. In this way, all human life 
threatens to become a mere function of the ceaseless and ever- 
accumulating work of scientific method. That the results of 
scientific discovery would always, or at least for the most part, 
prove beneficial to humanity, was the unquestioned initial assump- 
tion of the scientific pioneers themselves. That assumption is 
exploded; and the modern world, while it gratefully avails it- 
self of the manifold conveniences which scientific ingenuity has 
created, yet knows from bitter experience that that same in- 
genuity can be turned, upon occasion, into a devil's weapon of 
unparalleled destructiveness. Here again, modern culture is in 
danger of catastrophe from its own one-sidedness. It provides 
no check to the possible anti-social developments of its own 
Science. 

Above all, however, it is the spiritual emptiness of the New 
Age that offers the most serious matter for reflection. In this 
connection, Herr Wust’s essay is especially interesting, as show- 
ing how the case stands with Germany, and how far the ravages 
of pure materialism have gone in that traditional home of philo- 
sophic idealism. The most hopeful feature of the situation is, 
indeed, this spiritual emptiness itself: for, sooner or later, it is 
bound to become conscious: in some quarters, indeed, it is already 
so. Then will be the opportunity for that body which alone pos- 
sesses a coherent philosophy of life, that one spiritual organiza- 
tion which has never made terms with naturalism, the Catholic 
Church, whose centre is Rome, to supply the void in the heart and 
the intelligence of man. If this opportunity is lost, if the 
Church’s teaching Mission to the Nations is frustrated, then the 
prospects of European civilization are, indeed, melancholy. 
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Notice, it is not merely the teaching of her own specific, super- 
natural doctrines that is in question; it is the successful leaven- 
ing and permeation of secular culture with those doctrines, and 
with the purely rational philosophy with which they are as- 
sociated. For this vast work, more than the divine authority of 
the Church is required. Authority, as such, indeed, will not 
accomplish it. It must be done by the personal intellectual labour 
of Catholics themselves; pre-eminently it is a labour of the in- 
telligence, and also, as both M. Maritain and Herr Wust point 
out, a labour of the spiritual life. The Catholic must first de 
what he ought to be. He must dive the dogmas and the philo- 
sophy of Catholicism. In this way, he will be spreading the 
light unconsciously upon his environment: the “peaceful pene- 
tration” of Catholic example being perhaps the most potent 
weapon of the Church’s propaganda. 

Every educated Catholic should read these books and re- 
commend them to his non-Catholic friends. 

The general editors of the series, Mr. Christopher Dawson 
and Mr. T. F. Burns, deserve our warmest thanks. Further 
volumes are in preparation. We regret that in this brief notice 
we have not been able to give a detailed analysis of any of the 
Essays. Readers of Mr. Dawson’s own essay and of his general 
introduction will recognize the comprehensive power and easy 
mastery that delighted us in his “Progress and Religion.” M. 
Maritain and Herr Wust, from their respective standpoints ex- 
hibit a like quality. In short, we have here three excellent re- 
presentatives of true Catholic thought in its breadth and in its 
depth. 

J.B. 





2—THE ANGEL OF THE SCHOOLS'! 


ERE Sertillanges and M. Maritain rival each other in their 
desire to do honour to St. Thomas. Both these books bear 
the same title and have much incommon. P. Sertillanges writes 
with his accustomed felicity of the character and life of St. 
Thomas, his genius and doctrine, his importance in the history 
of thought and the need for study of his works. ‘The book is 
worthy of P. Sertillanges and of the subject. If at times it is 
so fervent as to be rhetorical, well—the writer knows how to 
make his rhetoric very impressive. Maritain writes with an equal 
fervour, and there are passages of great beauty, full of that 
Christian wisdom of which he is for ever telling us that St. 
Thomas is the master. These compensate for what on occasions 
* (1) Saint Thomas Aquinas. By A. D. Sertillanges,O.P. Paris: Flammarion. 


Pp. 218. Price, 12.00frs. (2) Saint Thomas Aquinas. By J. Maritain. Translated 
by J. F. Scanlan. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 280. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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sounds intemperate and ill-judged to English ears. So many 
books are being written in praise of St. Thomas or Thomism that 
there is a real danger of plaguing many into reaction and op- 
position by constant reiteration of claims which may sound exag- 
gerated. I do not know the situation in France, but in England 
the merits of Thomism must not be forced down people’s throats. 

It is not wise, for instance, to join together in one book a life 
of St. Thomas which relates indiscriminately ‘facts and such 
legends as tell that the baby Thomas in his bath would not let 
go of a parchment bearing the angelic greeting, and weighty 
arguments to prove the easy supremacy of St. Thomas over all 
thinkers; it is not, again, the way to conciliate all Catholics to 
write of the Franciscans: “ ‘Every one hath his proper gift from 
God,’ says St. Paul; and not every Order has the task of teaching 
theology.” After all, if the Popes have written so highly of St. 
Thomas they have also on many occasions. recommended the 
great Franciscan doctors. This is not the only occasion where 
M. Maritain’s preferences make him too exclusive. Does he 
not go too far, for instance, when he says that “the self-styled 
Augustinians of the thirteenth century, confusing, in their 
material attachment to the literal interpretation of their master, 
the formal objects of faith and reason, of metaphysical wisdom 
and the wisdom of the saints—inclining, in short, to what we 
should nowadays describe as anti-intellectualism—what else were 
they doing, after all, but denying the rights of truth in the 
natural order? That tendency culminated later in formal heresy, 
with Luther and his inhuman hatred of reason.” These are 
not, I fear, isolated instances of an intransigeance which may 
irritate, and this is to be the more regretted as one would like 
all to read Maritain’s panegyric of wisdom, and of St. Thomas as 
the human embodiment of it, his clear statement of the relations 
between faith and reason, the high purpose with which a scholar 
should enter on the pursuit of philosophy, and the bearing of 


it all on the love of God. 
M. D’A. 


3—COMMON SENSE AND “PHILOSOPHY”! 


E have reviewed in these pages from time to time several 

volumes, edited by Professor Muirhead and containing ac- 
counts of various contemporary systems of philosophy, contributed 
by the philosophers themselves. There were twelve in the first 
volume, sixteen in the second and, we think, there was also a 
third volume embracing another round dozen. For no English 
philosopher recognizes the bonds of tradition: they are all highly 


* The Unrealists. By Harvey Wickham. London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xi. 
264. Price, 7s. 6d.n. 
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individualistic, and, since truth is one whilst error is manifold, 
they do manage to think out large numbers of fairly distinct 
systems. But what a waste of intellectual energy, for there is 
not substance enough in any of these systems on which to found 
a school. These philosophers have no following: part of the 
work of each consists in trying to refute the others. And when 
one who is not a professional philosopher, but simply an edu- 
cated man with a proper feeling for the value of words and a 
keen sense of logical consistency, discusses these various “searches 
after truth,” what figures of fun the poor philosophers appear. 
In reading the latest, alas, the last, work of that apostle of 
common-sense, Mr. Harvey Wickham, which, with his genius 
for apt titles, he calls 7he Unrealists, we are constantly reminded 
of the Emperor, the obsequious courtiers and the clear-eyed child 
who proclaimed what the crowd refused to acknowledge—the 
royal lack of clothes. Mr. Wickham, in his highly irreverent 
and hugely entertaining fashion, inspired only with a desire for 
truth and a determination not to be put off by verbiage, takes 
eight of our modern teachers, conspicuous for their subjectivism, 
and—to change the picture suggested above—strips the feathers 
off them with equal thoroughness and zest. He is not discourteous, 
he acknowledges the mental capacity, the zeal for truth, which 
distinguishes his victims, but in Socratic fashion he asks them 
to explain and finds their explanations confused and contra- 
dictory. William James, Bertrand Russell, Albert Einstein, 
George Santayana, Henri Bergson, John Dewey, Samuel Alex- 
ander and Alfred Whitehead—these are the venerable figures 
whom he invites into his operating theatre and subjects to a 
disconcerting vivisection. 

It is a consolation to those who have been trained in the 
rational philosophy of the schools to recognize that the con- 
clusions at which Mr. Wickham’s investigations arrive, although, 
as we have said; he uses only his own sober reason and is not 
consciously applying scholastic method, are practically those 
which Catholic philosophers would reach. The stone and sling 
of the ordinary prerequisites of right thinking,—clear and uni- 
form definition, regard for the principles of causality and con- 
tradiction, trust in the capacity of the mind for truth—are enough 
to overthrow many a modern Goliath of philosophy, whose 
formidable stature turns out to be due mainly to “hot air.” In 
one of his early books, Mr. H. G. Wells ventilates what he 
calls “doubts about the instrument,” the validity, 7.e., of our 
rightly-ordered mental processes. These doubts seem to afflict 
all Mr. Wickham’s subjects: despairing of the attainability of 
absolute intellectual truth, what wonder is it that they never 
attain it. 

The author excels in translating pseudo-philosophical verbiage 
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into homely and pungent speech, vivid illustrations which effectu- 
ally reveal its falseness or inadequacy. His pages sparkle with 
epigrams. One comes to wonder, so thoroughly does he unveil 
the illogical argumentation of such learned and widely-read men, 
whether he is not over-severe in his exposures. Yet he gives 
chapter and verse for everything. James the pragmatist, Bergson 
the emotionalist, Einstein the relativist, Russell the—it is hard to 
find a label for a thinker who has been everything by turns and 
nothing long, or right—are all anatomized by weapons of their 
own forging. Of the last-named Wickham writes (p. 160): 


The critic of Russell is not called upon to explain a philo- 
sophy, but to diagnose a disease—a disease of the times. We 
are living at the end of a long series of “reformations,” and 

.this last one has gone wild. It has credophobia. Un- 
doubtedly it will recover. The determination to defy all 
reason, all authority, all tradition, all standards, and to be- 
lieve nothing which anybody ever believed before, runs its 
course like any other epidemic. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that Bertrand Russell is a very sick man. 


If the times recover, that will be largely due just to such 
sane and breezy comment on their ailments as Mr. Wickham, 
anima naturaliter Catholica, provides in his four volumes, “The 
Misbehaviourists,” “The Impuritans,” “The Irrationalists,” and 
this last, in which bubbles of modern free-thought are so merci- 
lessly pricked. Here we have the man in the street, refusing to be 
brow-beaten by big names and big words, bringing everything to 
the test of his native wit, with disastrous results to the pretensions 
of a brood of After-Christians, and vindicating both reason and 
morality. We trust that these volumes are widely read in our 
seminaries, for they show how to confute error out of its own 
mouth and how the solemn sneers of the creed-sappers can be 
made more than slightly ridiculous. Mr. F. J. Sheed contributes 
a useful preface, pointing out a few instances where Wickham’s 
want of Catholic training makes him misrepresent the Faith. 


4—CATHOLIC FICTION! 


HANCE has brought together on the reviewer's table five 
volumes, each of which will delight the heart of those who 
are in search of good healthy stories, which possess literary dis- 
tinction as well as a sound and not too obtrusive moral. In 


* (1) Mirror for Toby. By Cecily Hallack. London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne. Pp. 276. Price, 6s. (2) Out of the Everywhere. By Enid Dinnis. 
London: Sands & Co. Pp. 210. Price, 3s.6d.n. (3) Gale Warning. By W. J. 
Blyton. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. 440. Price, 7s. 6d. 
(4) Please Pass it On. By Mrs. Armel O'Connor. Ludlow: Mary’s Meadow 
Press. Pp. 234. Price, 7s.6d. mn. (5) Annette and Philibert. By Henri 
Bordeaux. London: Sands & Co. Pp.246. Price, 5s. n. 
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Mirror jor Toby Miss Hallack deserts for the moment the charm- 
ing Boy Scouts and other representatives of golden youth, by 
depicting the minds and feelings of whom she first made her 
‘name. In this volume she deals entirely with grown-ups,—nearly 
all of a rather exotic type: artists, singers, dilettanti. The 
character of her hero, Toby, a singer and painter of genius, 
although elaborated under the changing blows of circumstance, 
does not always “come alive.” So good a Catholic should have 
reacted more vigorously to the unbelief and immorality of some 
of his intimate associates, nor was it consistent with his high 
nature for him, conceiving himself (mistakenly) unable to marry 
because of a rash promise, to have declared his love to Virginia. 
In other respects, however, he is excellently drawn, and learns 
to live up to what is expected from him. Miss Hallack’s des- 
criptive skill and intimate sense of natural beauty are much in 
evidence, and of course when she touches on religion and reli- 
gious life she is in her element. 

The thirteen tales which Miss Enid Dinnis has collected to 
form the volume Qu? of the Everywhere are skilfully constructed 
and inspired with all her customary charm. No one has a keener 
sense of the other world which even now surrounds and affects 
our earth-bound lives—of “the drift of pinions” that “beats at 
our own clay-shuttered doors”’—and no one can give it more 
delicate expression. Each of the little stories, though dealing 
with commonplace events and characters, is charged with spiri- 
tual significance and a good deal of sound Catholic instruction is 
most pleasingly conveyed. Perhaps of the thirteen, that concern- 
ing Belpret [#.e., Buckfast] Abbey—‘*A Daylight Ghost Story’’-- 
is the most attractive. 

Mr. Blyton’s Gale Warning is a “psychological” romance, a 
study of various characters drawn from a wide experience and 
depicted with great felicity of phrase. The modern chaos of 
unbelief and laxity of morals is strongly contrasted with the old 
certainties—the Catholic Faith and the countryside. On both 
subjects the author writes with thorough understanding: his 
powers of description are extraordinarily acute, and his philo- 
sophy always rings true. The development of the hero’s character 
under both human and divine forces holds one absorbingly until 
the happy end. 

We are glad to welcome something new from “Mary’s 
Meadow,” and Please Pass it On, not a very happy title, revives 
the memory of much dainty writing with which Mrs. O’Connor 
once adorned our pages. Here again is character study of a 
quieter sort—tracing the effect of unselfconscious goodness on 
warped and suspicious natures,—and a whole-hearted love of 
flowers and animals. The book is very prettily produced and 
should become a great favourite. 
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The Prologue to Annette and Philibert which M. Bordeaux 
advises us to skip is the most charming portion of a charming: 
book, for it is a life-like study of his own three little girls and 
their engaging ways. The children of his tale are tame in com- 
parison. But their experiences are wild enough, for they headed 
a pilgrimage of school-children who fired by the account of the 
Children’s Crusade started from France to cross the Alps and 
visit the Pope in Rome. Two only persevered, for foolish parents 
would rescue their offspring, but M. Bordeaux’s Barrie-like 
humour makes the whole adventure both pathetic and amusing 
to a degree. 








SHORT NOTICES, 


THEOLOGICAL. 


E have had several excellent volumes discussing faith and the life 

of faith; well known to many, for instance, is the book by the late 
Fr. Finlay, S.J. In La Vie de Foi, by Pére H. Riondel, S.J. (Lethielleux), 
much the same ground has been covered, but with a precision and an 
excellence of sub-division, which practically makes a new study. In 
the first book of five chapters, the life of faith in itself is analysed; in 
the second book we are shown the life of faith in action; then follow 
studies of the enemies of faith, and the corresponding duty of the soul 
to develop it within itself. Lastly, occupying the second half of the 
work, we are shown the Divine action in the development of faith, and 
faith as it appears in the spiritual life. Each chapter shows the careful 
theologian, anxious to make his theology the foundation of something 
practical. In consequence the book may be rather counted as one for 
spiritual reading, especially in the way of prayer, than may the strictly 
theological treatise of Father Finlay. 


BIBLICAL, 


The third volume of The Saviour as St. Matthew saw Him, by Rev. 
Francis J. Haggeney, S.J. (Herder: 7s.), treats of St. Matthew's Gospel 
from the end of the ninth chapter to the end of the twelfth. The other 
two volumes have been already reviewed, the first-in December 1928. 
In that first volume we were told that the series of meditations are built 
upon the notes of the late Father Kladder, S.J., a name that is known 
to some students in England. This alone will let us guess the tendency 
of the whole series. It brings together the best of Scripture exegesis, 
by way of providing the subject matter for each meditation. Then the 
author almost breaks away from Scripture in order to apply his know- 
ledge to modern life. In this way the meditations have both a specula- 
tive and a practical turn. Colloquies are suggested, which again bring 
in the spiritual life. This particular volume has as its sub-title: “Israel's 
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response to Christ's invitation.” It treats of the opening out of the 
kingdom of God in the language of Our Lord, and also the vehemence 
with which He condemned the people of Israel for their refusal to accept 
that kingdom. In all there are twenty-six meditations, which provide 
ample material both for the preacher and the soul of prayer. 


HISTORICAL. 


Mrs. Thomas Concannon continues her studies of Irish Catholic 
history in Irish Nuns in Penal Days (Sands and Co.: 2s. 6d.). In this 
book she tells of the Poor Clares, the Dominicans, the Carmelites and 
the Augustinians, who kept the Faith alive in Ireland during the whole 
period of the Penal Laws. Mrs. Concannon is compelled by the limited 
space allowed her to be very brief, but the book is full of interest, and 
will reveal to English and Irish students the secret of the preservation 
of the Faith in Ireland, while in England it was crushed out. At the 
end, in the last two chapters, she tells the fascinating story of Nano 
Nagle, and the foundation of the Presentation nuns. It has been told 
before, but Mrs. Concannon gives it that life which belongs peculiarly to 
her own style. There are seven or eight illustrations, one or two of 
them of exceptional historical significance. 

The large, light, beautifully-produced volume which is modestly 
described by its author as, The House of the Temple: A Study of Malta 
and its Knights in the French Revolution (B.O. and W.: 25s.), is in 
reality a most valuable and fascinating account of one of the greatest 
of all the romances of Christendom. The Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, founded in 1050, received much of the property of its great rival, 
The Knights Templar, founded in 1117, when that Order was abolished 
in 1313 by Pope Clement V.; one hundred Commanderies in France, and 
in Paris itself, their great stronghold “The Temple,” passing to the 
Knights of St. John. The Knights of St. John, already known as the 
Knights of Rhodes, from their conquest and occupation of that island, 
were now called in France the “Knights of the Temple,” and in the 
sixteenth century received yet another name, “the Knights of Malta,” 
when on their expulsion from France after the Revolution, they main- 
tained on that island a position of technical sovereign independence. 
Mr. Ryan studies their organization from its beginning to its sudden 
and dramatic end in 1798, and few readers will rise from the perusal of 
his pages without echoing the lines: 


Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 

Of that which once was great, is passed away. 
The usefulness of the volume as a record is enhanced by the large 
number of old and rare illustrations, excellently reproduced, which it 
contains. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The founder of the Augustinians of the Assumption, who died in 
1880, was looked upon in his day as so driving a power that his Life 
was written by his bishop, Monseigneur Besson. The same “Life” has 
been reprinted under the title: La Vie et la Mort du Pére d’Alzon (La 
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Bonne Presse). It is the story of a man with both large vision and 
great force of character, whose concept of the Religious Life could not 
be confined to any one work, or any one class of people. When he died, 
his Congregation had but 43 members; to-day, after fifty years, it counts 
nearly goo, and his Institute is divided into at least five sections. 

Amongst the disciples of Pére d’Alzon, is one whose Life has also 
been considered worthy of record: Le Pére Yves Hamon, Assumptioniste, 
by Pére La Coste (La Bonne Presse: 5.00 fr.). Pére Hamon is well known 
to many, and might well be adopted by the Apostleship of the Sea as 
its Patron. He began life amongst the Breton mariners, and in his day 
was to be found in Madagascar, China and Japan. It is a life of much 
sacrifice, and is full of movement. 

The Saint who is commonly invoked against sickness and disease, 
St. Roch, is known by name to many, but perhaps the story of his life is 
less familiar. In St. Roch, Histoire et Legendes (Marietti, Turin: 
8.00 fr.), by Abbé Maurice Bessodes, we are given a very living picture 
of the Saint, drawn from all available documents. It will be noticed 
that the title includes legend as well as history. The author gives us 
both of these and judiciously distinguishes the one from the other. 

Though we are now familiar with the title and the Feast of “Christ the 
King,” it is not generally known to whom they are originally attributed. 
They owe their origin to the devotion and the perseverance of a noble 
French lady, whose life is described for us in Marthe de Noaillat (1865— 
1926) written by her sister, Simone de Noaillat (Bonne Presse: 15.00 fr.). 
This volume is above the average of biographies of this kind. More- 
over there is a certain dramatic tone throughout, which almost rises to 
a sense of tragedy. Marthe de Noaillat lived to see the Festival 
established, but a few -months later she met her death suddenly. The 
whole book cannot but be an inspiration to any lay reader, seeing how 
one whose life was much mixed up with family affairs, nevertheless 
almost single handed has achieved so much for the glory of God. 

The author of Dramatic Stories of the Bible; Short Sketches of 
Scripture Characters, the Rev. Thomas David Williams (John Murphy 
Co., Baltimore: 9s.), has described many of the characters of the Old 
and New Testament, in the speech of every-day use. The characters 
are given in alphabetical .order, so that Adam and Eve are in contact 
with Andrew, and Bartholomew -with Cain and Abel. The sketches 
are seldom more than two or three pages long. The author be- 
sides giving us the story from Scripture has also drawn at times upon 
legend. There are some 70 stories in all in a volume of 370 pages. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Perhaps the only fault we have to find with Meditations on the 
Gospels, by the Right Rev. Ottokar Prohdszka, Bishop of Székesféhervar 
(Sheed and Ward: 6s.), is the title. In matter of fact, the book contains 
a series of, perhaps, a hundred sections, suggesting meditations for 
Advent and Christmas, founded, it is true, upon the Gospels, but bearing 
much more on current thought and experience. The author, as Father 
Martindale’s Preface says, has a reputation in his own country com- 
parable with that of Newman in ours, and the portrait which is given 
at the opening of the book cannot but impress anyone who sees it with 
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the character which it displays. The bishop was a master in philo- 
sophy as well as in active life. The volume before us illustrates his 
wonderful insight into the needs of his time and into the satisfaction 
of those needs to be derived from the simple gospel of the Nativity. 
There are constant passages, which we are tempted to quote, bringing 
together the modern craving and the fulfilment in the doctrine of Christ 
Our Lord. We can only assure the reader that he will find in this 
book a strong emphasis of Catholicism, and the Catholic outlook as 
the remedy for the evils of our time, expressed by one who has his 
finger very distinctly on the pulse of modern Europe. The book is not 
so much a Scripture book as a social work. It says many things which 
every Catholic feels but cannot so well express. On page 122 there is 
a meditation, entitled “A view from the Cave,’ where the author looks 
at the world from the point of view of ancient Rome, ancient Greece, 
Juda, China and India, and barbarism. It seems to us to contain the 
key to the whole volume. The translation is excellently done. 

Under the title of Le Coeur de Jésus d’Aprés l’Evangile, by Joseph 
Hervier (La Bonne Presse, Paris: 10.00 fr.), a series of chapters or medi- 
tations are given, each with a prayer at the end, drawing out the 
character of Christ from the words of the Gospels themselves. In some 
sense the book is a description of the human side of Our Lord, all re- 
duced to the one word “amour.” In all, there are thirty meditations, so 
arranged that they would well serve to supply a course for every day in 
the month of the Sacred Heart. 

Many of the scenes of the life of Christ illustrating His gentleness 
for sinners are gathered together in The Friend of Sinners, translated 
from the French of the Rev. A. Galy, S.M., by the Rev. J. M. Lelen (B.O. 
and W.: 6s.). The scenes selected are uneven in length but all are 
described in language which is simple and forcible. He looks at 
the Gospel with a modern eye, and brings both the characters and 
the events as much as possible into our streets. 


HOMILETIC. 


Father F. H. Drinkwater is already well known by former volumes 
of sermon notes. His method of order is his own, but so also are the 
stimulating short phrases and sentences of which his summaries are 
composed. In Sermon Notes for the Sundays Proper (Sheed and Ward: 
3s. 6d.), he gives us another admirable collection of texts taken from 
various places in the Mass, the Introit, Collect, Offertory, Communion, 
etc., and he writes with his usual vigour and point. A short summary of 
a sermon at Midnight Mass, entitled, ‘Men all one family,” is a telling 
passage which will arrest the attention of anyone who merely turns the 
pages of this fine little book. 


POETRY. 


The late Father John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I., has previously claimed our 
notice as a Catholic poet. Some years ago he produced a volume, of 
Hymns from the Liturgy, and at the time had the desire to complete, 
so far as he could, a translation of all the Hymns in the Breviary and 
the Missal. This he did before he died, and they have now been pub- 
lished in The Breviary and Missal Hymns, translated by the Rev. J. 
Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. (Sands: 3s. 6d.). Lovers of the ancient Latin Hymns 
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know very well that a true translation of them is quite impossible, for 
no language but Latin can get the lilt and the rhythm of the original, 
and without that rhythm many of the hymns seem to reduce themselves 
to nothing. Consequently the translator has somehow to make up for 
what he throws away in the passage from one language to another, and 
so his translations almost necessarily become paraphrases. The skill 
of the translator, therefore, is shown rather in the correctness of the 
expansions of meaning he has to make than merely in his actual render- 
ings. Father Fitzpatrick succeeds as well as might be expected. His 
work is inevitably uneven. He is best when he is himself, that is, per- 
haps, when the paraphrase as such is more apparent than the translation. 
The volume before us, besides containing the Breviary Hymns, has also 
translations of very well known rhythms, such as the Adeste Fideles, 
the Stabat Mater Speciosa, and even the O Deus of St. Francis Xavier. 
In each of these, the language has a smoothness of its own. 

Another posthumous volume by the same writer, entitled: Collected 
Verse and Epigrams (Sands: 3s.6d.), contains a collection of various 
fragments which the author had published in Catholic magazines and 
reviews, during the last few years, chiefly in America. They display 
once more what we may call the author’s ingenuity in discovering 
subjects for his verse. The verse itself flows with the ease of one who is 
accustomed to practise that medium. Many of his sonnets are in them- 
selves meditations in brief, and the author is always at his happiest 
and best when he is dealing with Our Lady. The epigrams in the latter 
part of the volume, again, give one the impression that Father Fitz- 
patrick always looked at everything before him with a poet's eye. 
Mark, for instance, some of the titles: “At Afternoon tea’’; “Red Hair”; 
“Teeth”; “Blue Stockings”; though these must by no means be taken 
as the usual subjects of the poet’s pen. 

An entirely satisfactory little book of Franciscan verse in which 
the author has caught the Franciscan spirit, far more elusive than 
most people imagine, and expressed it with the charm which one is led 
to expect from his poetry, is called The Poor Man of Assisi, and has for 
author Mrs. Armel O’Connor (Mary’s Meadow Press, Ludlow: 3s. 6d.). 
The illustrations preserve the spirit of simplicity equally well. One 
wanders through the pages as one would wander through a flower 
garden, inhaling the fragrance of the varied blooms. We wonder why 
the author selected for the opening poem one which is least typical of 
the contents? “The Villanelle” has a suspicion of a éour de force about 
it which is most Franciscanly absent from the others. 


THE MISSIONS. 


L’Année Missionnaire, 1931 (Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. 116 pp. 
7.00 fr.: published under the direction of Paul Lesourd), is intended 
chiefly as a handbook for the Catholic Missionary Pavilion at the 
Colonial Exhibition in Paris. For that purpose, it will prove very useful, 
and no doubt it will grow into a standard work of missionary reference. 
Indeed, even in its present form, the general articles are written with 
much attractiveness, and with a wealth of illustration. 

We commend highly Les Conversions: Compte-rendu de la huitiéme 
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semaine de missiologie de Louvain (1930) (Museum Lessianum: 25.00 fr.), 
for year by year this valuable publication of the proceedings of the 
Mission Week in Louvain tells us of the theory and practice of the 
work being done for the Missions. We think it is the first time that 
the nuns have taken the part of speakers in this conclave of Missionary 
experts. Certainly the words of the Mother Provincial of the Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary, on the Native Religious Women of the Indies and 
the East, will thus be read with profit by many hundreds who had not 
the privilege of hearing her spoken word. 

We have received a valuable set of charts—Missions, Seminaires, 
uvres Catholiques en Chine (Shanghai, 1931. 99 pp), which the “Bureau 
of Sinology” has produced, and which make clear that all is not as black 
in China as one is often left to suppose. We hear of the disasters, but 
forget the driving power behind the Catholic Missionary. Hence it is 
interesting to be told (69) that the work of conversion has been deliber- 
ately held back, in order that the Native and Missionary Clergy may 
consolidate their present flocks in the Faith, rather than launch out 
into further conquests. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Students of fifteenth and sixteenth Century literature, students who 
are preparing for a University Degree are familiar with at least the title 
of the “Shepherd’s Kalendar.” It is one of those names which occur in 
text-books and in examination papers, but which the student has seldom 
actually opened, much less read. Mr. G. C. Heseltine has done us a 
great service in reproducing this book for us, entitled The Kalendar 
and Compost of Shepherds from the original Edition of 1493 (Peter 
Davies, London: 2!s.), and many will be grateful to him for the excel- 
lent way the work has been done. The Shepherd's Kalendar is one of 
the first efforts, after the discovery of printing, to bring down literature 
to the people. In a true sense it may be called the first attempt ata 
printed encyclopedia. One can imagine its publisher, Guy Marchant, 
asking himself what kind of subject would most appeal to the populace 
of his time, and collecting his material accordingly. The Kalendar, 
Vices and their punishments; Virtues and their reward; Bodily Health; 
Astrology; Physiognomy; these are the main subjects of which he 
treats because he knows that they are the main subjects in the minds 
of the common people of his day. The woodcuts in this new edition are 
excellently reproduced from the originals and the divisions are kept 
throughout. The editor has only modernized the spelling for the con- 
venience of modern readers. An excellent introduction gives us most 
that is known about the compilation of this interesting picture of the 
life and mind of the ordinary English people in or about the year 1500. 
Mr. Heseltine has already done good editorial work; this will add to 
his reputation, perhaps none the less because one detects a certain 
touch of humour running through what might have been a dry-as-dust 
work. 

The Annual Reports and balance sheet (1928—1930) of Besford Court 
give a splendid idea of the magnificent work being done there for 
mentally defective boys, where training and the right environment have 
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produced and are producing such strikingly successful results, fitting 
these boys to face life with every hope of being good citizens. There 
they are taught the trade for which they seem best suited and thus the 
mind is to a great extent trained through the body. No mere short 
notice can do justice to this great work—which to be understood must 
be seen. 

The excellent progress made by The Converts’ Aid Society is shown 
by their Report for 1930, during which year the sum of over £15,800 
was received. Much more we are told is needed, and the account at the 
bank is overdrawn, which testifies to the growing number of conversions. 
The progress, indeed, is very great and the increase in subscriptions 
most encouraging for those carrying on this most excellent work of 
helping those ex-ministers and ex-nuns who, in following the light 
given them, have courageously sacrificed their material livelihood. The 
Holy Father promises a Privileged Blessing to all who help this great 
work, which he rightly describes as “This most delicate and most ex- 
‘quisite charity.” We hope very many more will receive the Blessing 
he promises, during the coming year. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


A very welcome addition to Catholic Truth Society bookcases will 
be a new series of 2d. pamphlets on the Sacraments of which the Intro- 
duction, called The Sacraments by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, on the 
Seven Sacraments of the Church, has just been published. Other C.T-.S. 
2d. pamphlets include The Prisoners of Framlingham by John Booth 
which gives the interesting history of this ancient seat of the Dukes of 
Norfolk and tells how in later days it came to house within its walls re- 
ligious prisoners of penal times. The Catholic Church in Wales Under 
the Roman Empire by T. P. Ellis completes the new issues. Among the 
reprints we find Bishop Henry Streitcher’s well known pamphlet on The 
Martyrs of Uganda which has reached its eighth thousand in its re- 
vised form, and St. Catherine of Siena’s On Consummated Perfection 
in its eighteenth thousand. 

The needs of Canada are stressed in The Ukranians, by W. L. Scott 
published by the Catholic Truth Society there and dealing with the 
problem of Catholic immigrants. Squire of Christ (Jesuit Mission Press: 
10 c.) is an inspiring account of the life and martyrdom of St. John 
Lalande, S.J., under the Mohawks. Another portion of the mission- 
field is touched on in an account of some of the work of the Franciscans 
entitled Our Fathers in South India (The Friary, Forest Gate, E.7.: 3d.). 
An excellent New Guide for the Altar Server has been translated from 
the French of the Rev. E. Closset by the Rev. A. H. Durein (B.O. and 
W.: 6d.); the very bold type for the servers’ responses will greatly 
help those unfamiliar with Latin to avoid mistakes. 


PERIODICALS. 


The appearance of the Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, a quarterly which 
incorporates the old well-known “Chimes,” calls for a welcome as a 
new periodical. The two first issues—for March and June—are full of 
interesting things and include two scholarly articles by the Lord Abbot, 
and an account of the Bishop of Plymouth on the occasion of his Silver 
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Jubilee. There are many excellent illustrations and the whole paper is 
well printed and produced with a handsome decorative cover. The 
Chronicler’s “Quarterly Notes” give the Abbey news, which will form 
pleasant reading for its many friends. We offer the new Quarterly, 
which is obtainable from the Abbey (4s. 6d. yearly, post free), our 
best wishes for success. 

A combined magazine for all the Convents of the Sacred Heart in the 
English Vicariate with the title, The Chronicle, made its first appear- 
ance in January and is intended, we presume, to remain an Annual and 
not to supersede local publications. It embodies an admirable idea, 
since, whilst providing interest for the pupils, past and present, of each 
several boarding-school, it gives them the sense of a still wider fellow- 
ship. Zhe Chronicle which numbers 144 pages contains the usual 
pot-pourri of poems, stories, -essays, news items, entertainments, etc. 
There are many capital illustrations of places and persons, and the 
material production is excellent. 

The Catholic Instruction League, U.S.A., has kindly sent us their 
magazine the C.I.L. Messenger which gives interesting evidence of the 
good work being done by the League. It corresponds to that of Our 
Lady’s Catechists here. 

A charming little play has been written by Father Alexander, O.F.M., 
in honour of St. Antony of Padua’s Septcentenary and published in 
The Franciscan Monthly for May (2d.). Following approved precedents 
Father Alexander clothes his most important passages in dignified 
blank verse. We believe the drama has already been acted with much 
success. 
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